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THE 


Bion P* PADDOCK LECTURES. 


In the summer of the year 1880, GEorGE A. JAR- 
vis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., moved by his sense of the 
great good which might thereby accrue to the cause 
of CHRIST, and to the Church of which he was an 
ever-grateful member, gave to the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
certain securities, exceeding in value eleven thousand 
dollars, for the foundation and maintenance of a 
Lectureship in said seminary. 

Out of love for a former pastor and enduring 
friend, the Right Rev. Benjamin Henry Paddock, 
D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, he named the foun- 
dation ‘“‘ THE BisHor PaAppock LECTURESHIP.” 

The deed of trust declares that,—- 


‘« The subjects of the lectures shall be such as appertain to 
the defence of the religion of JEsus CHRIST, as revealed in 
the Holy Bibie, and illustrated in the Book of Common 
Prayer, against the varying errors of the day, whether materi- 
alistic, rationalistic, or professedly religious, and also to its 
defence and confirmation in respect of such central truths as 
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the Trinity, the Atonement, Justification, and the Inspiration 
of the Word of God, and of such central facts as the Church’s 
Divine Order and Sacraments, her historical Reformation, and 
her rights and powers as a pure and national Church. And 
other subjects may be chosen if unanimously approved by the 
Board of Appointment as being both timely and also within 
the true intent of this Lectureship.” 


Under the appointment of the board created by 
the Trust, the Rev. R. B. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D., 
Warden of St. Stephen’s College, delivered the Lec- 
tures for the year 1895, which are contained in this 
volume. 


THE UNITY OF THE FAITH. 


LECTURE I. 


THE OFFICE OF REASON IN THE Stupy oF THE- 
OLOGY. 


I PROPOSE in these lectures to speak of the Chris- 
tian religion as consisting of facts. St. Jude said 
“*that the faith was once delivered to the saints.” 
The faith consists of truths which are expressed in 
words, and they again are formed into propositions, 
which can be comprehended and handed on. ‘The 
Church embodied these truths into a Creed. Some 
of the articles of the Creed are expressed in the dis- 
course which St. Peter delivered in the house of Cor- 
nelius, as recorded in the tenth chapter of the Acts. 
On several occasions also St. Paul speaks of the de- 
posit (NoTsE 1) which he committed to the Church, and 
he speaks also of the ‘* faithful saying.’”’ He writes to 
Timothy: ‘* The things which thou hast heard of 
me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also’’ 
(2 Tim. 2:2). And so the same apostle says of him- 
self in view of the end: ‘‘I have kept the faith’’ 
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(2 Tim. 4:7). The variety of such expressions 
makes it manifest that the truths of redemption were 
Jaid down in propositions. 


? 


Guizot, in his ‘‘ History of Civilization,” says that 
Christianity came into the world as ‘‘a simple asso- 
ciation of believers in a common faith, with common 
sentiments and common feelings.’’ And this com- 
mon sentiment developed into an organization with 
a definite and fixed system of doctrine, into something 
more than the circumscribed thought in which it was 
originally embodied. Cardinal Newman made use of 
this statement of Guizot in laying the foundation of 
his ‘‘ Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine.” And it was his purpose to show that in the 
original idea many other ideas were contained. Thus, 
according to him, logic was a great instrument in lay- 
ing open the system of Christian redemption. It was 
not all known until this idea was analyzed, and 
brought out into its distinct parts. 

Then, again, the relation of the parts was brought 
into open view from a priori considerations. Thus 
Augustine, in his arguments on the doctrine of grace ; 
and Aquinas, in his exposition of the divine charac- 
ter ; and Calvin, in his anxiety for logical harmony, 
exhibited doctrines and the relations of doctrines, 
which were not parts of the original deposit. In 
their expositions of Christian doctrine grace stood in 
avery different position from what it stands in the 
New Testament. 
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And in modern times, especially in New England, 
such men as Edwards and Hopkins and Emmons drew 
from their metaphysical speculations on the divine 
character, and on the relations of a human and re- 
sponsible being to God, a peculiar form of religion, 
which is known in history as New England theology. 

From all these there came to be a variety of forms 
to the Christian religion. These conceptions were 
developed into their logical results, and inferences 
were drawn from them which have very little likeness 
or agreement with each other. ‘The views of the 
two hundred existing sects cannot be reduced into 
one harmonious whole. There is no more a unity 
of faith than there isa unity of organization. ‘The 
historical creed is just as great a necessity in the 
unity of the Church as the historical episcopate. 

In this variety of belief a dogmatic expression of 
the doctrines of Christianity is depreciated and dis- 
carded, and it is conceived that we can hold the 
Christian faith and maintain the Christian name with- 
out any dogmatic expressions of doctrines. ‘They are 
not only supposed not to be essential, but they have 
even come to be despised. 

It is my purpose to show in what manner the 
Church is compelled to deal with revealed truth ; 
within what limits the human mind must confine 
itself in classifying and co-ordinating the doctrines 
of the faith, and to point out what is revelation and 
what is only human speculation. We must first learn 
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in what manner this classification may take place ; 
and then we must study the manner in which the 
Church has exercised that function in giving us the 
faith ; and then we must study the manner in which 
philosophers, metaphysicians, and logicians have 
dealt with the facts of our religion. ! 

And in this study we must learn a lesson on the 
unity of the faith, and on the manner in which if 
may be restored. 

I propose now to consider the conditions on which 
we may exercise the reason on the construction of a 
science of theology, and the limits within which we 
may exercise it. | 

The facts which make the religion of redemption 
are chiefly those which are contained in the Creed. 
They are facts which relate to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost, and inform us what was 
performed by each of these divine Persons for the re- 
demption and restoration of man to the divine favor. 
No doubt these acts, when brought into contrast with 
the Jew’s religion, would be almost sufficient to give 
the difference and the essence of the Christian re- 
ligion. A devout Jew, such as Simeon, would at 
once embrace the notion of redemption, and the re- 
quirements of devotion and of a holy life, when the 
Christ was revealed to him. No doubt when St. Paul 
reasoned out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging 
that Jesus was the Christ, this great fact would bring 
all the knowledge which, under the circumstances, — 
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was necessary. When the devout Ethiopian went up 
to Jerusalem to worship, and Philip preached Jesus 
to him, it was not surprising that, with his knowl- 
edge, he should find that it was sufficient to express 
his faith in saying that he believed that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God. 

But when we present the Creed to a heathen, or to 
a mere man of the world, and ask him to be baptized 
on the confession of faith in these few propositions, 
there is certainly necessary an exercise of the reason 
in articulating and co-ordinating and expanding and 
adapting to human needs this summary of the faith 
which was once delivered to the Church. (NoTE 2.) A 
man’s faith without the exercise of the reason would not 
be clear, definite, and sufficiently comprehensive for the 
purposes of religion. The reason has been exercised 
on the facts, in the Church, in the inaintenance of 
the doctrines of the Creed, so that when they stand 
forth as clearly and distinctly as when first named 
and presented, yet they are put into such connection 
and relation that they reveal to us very much more 
than naked facts would be capable of revealing. 

When this Creed was first proposed to the world as 
the summary of the Christian faith, it was met by ob- 
jections. Its meaning was called in question. These 
facts were enveloped in a mist, and they were not 
allowed to stand forth in all their power. The doc- 
trine of the nature of the person of our Lord as given 
in the Gospels was obscured by human speculations. 
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The nature of the eternal Son did not appear to be 
perfect human nature, nor perfect divine nature. 

A succession of false teachers rose up and called in 
question the nature and character of our Lord, and 
by their philosophy made a very different person of 
the Christ from that which appeared to be presented, 
especially in the Gospel of St. John. How was it 
possible that there should not be a Tertullian and an 
Irenzeus who should point out the wrong inference 
from premises in regard to the nature of the Son of 
God? If there was an Arius, how was it possible 
that there should not be an Athanasius? If there 
was a Oo1ovez0rv, why should there not be a oo 
ovoiov? The difference of an iota made all the dif- 
ference in the world. It was the difference between 
God and man ; whether the Son was a created being, 
or whether He had all the attributes of the Godhead. 

The first four General Councils took into considera- 
tion the objections of Arius and Apollinarius, and 
Nestorius and Kutyches. The dogmatic declarations 
of those councils were called for by the speculations 
of these persons. Had they made no objections, had 
they not perverted the true import of the facts of 
revelation, those councils would never have been 
called ; there would have been no necessity for a dog- 
matic statement of the nature of the Redeemer of the 
world, and of the relations of that nature to God and 
its relations to man. It was an appreciation of the 
facts which made a concise statement of their mean- 
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ing and import necessary. Those precise and, in some 
cases, logical statements were made necessary by the 
objections to the facts, and by the effort to impair 
their force and to make them speak a different lan- 
guage. 

In our age the religious body called the Unitarians 
profess to accept all the facts as they are presented to 
us in the Gospels, but the interpretation of them and 
the inferences which they draw from them are very 
different from the interpretation and the inferences 
which were made by the four General Councils. The 
interpretation of them by the Catholic Church and 
the interpretation by the Unitarians differ very essen- 
tially. The way of salvation, as taught in the one 
body, is very different from what is taught as the 
way of salvation in the other body. ‘The dependence 
on the Christ for divine aid in the one case is very 
unlike the way which is pointed out in the other ; 
and that difference arises entirely from the view which 
is taken of the Saviour of men in the one body from 
what is taken in the other body. 

Whatever we may say of the influence in the one 
case or in the other, we certainly cannot deny that it 
is owing to the view which we take of the revealed 
facts as they are given to us in the Gospels. It is 
the operation of the human mind contemplating, 
studying, and classifying those facts which places 
them in a different relation, and makes them speak a 
different language. 
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It is the exercise of the human mind, it is philoso- 
phy, it is the construction of premises which give 
logical inferences that in a large measure has divided 
the believers in Christianity into numerous parties 
which have existed since the birth of the Christian 
religion. It is thena subject which must require our 
attention. We must ask what is the nature of that 
study and philosophy and logic? What is a legiti- 
mate use of that office of the human mind? Within 
what boundaries may the reason of man be exercised ? 
When do we reach the line where we must restrain 
our speculations and our logic, and where we are com- 
pelled to rely simply on our faith? At what point is 
it that we must say, here speculation and philosophy 
end, and here we must take God at His word and act 
on that word ? 

It would appear to be impossible that there should 
not be such an exercise of the human mind when © 
facts are presented which constitute the essential 
qualities of any subject. The human mind is so 
formed and fashioned that there must be this exercise 
of its powers on the subject which is presented to us. 
The mind was made to think as well as to perceive. 
It is so constituted that it will classify and generalize 
the facts, and name them and place them in their 
rational relation, and draw inferences from them. 

It is this exercise of the mind which Locke, in his 
‘* Kssay on Human Understanding,” calls reflection, 
which is a source of information as well as sensation, 
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and which has made the wonderful discoveries in the 
natural and material world. It was the study of the 
motion of the planets of the solar system, it was the 
classification of their motions and the generalizing of 
them, that revealed the curve in which they all moved 
—that they all moved in an ellipse. And the falling of 
an apple set Newton to thinking on the results of the 
same force when acting on the moon or on a planet, 
and he demonstrated that it must carry the moving 
body in an ellipse ; and thus he led the way by which 
the two Herschels demonstrated that the influence of 
gravity, operating inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, was causing some and possibly all the fixed 
stars, as we call them, to perform the same revolutions 
as the planets of the solar system. (NoTE3.) So Gali- 
leo, as he observed the vibrations of a lamp in a church, 
saw that the vibrations of a body constructed for that 
purpose could be made use of for the accurate division 
of time, and so he gave us our modern clock. These 
and a hundred other discoveries have given a name to 
the two past centuries, and have revolutionized the 
world. From the contemplation of simple facts 
human thought has placed them in relation to other 
facts, and has deduced from them inferences which * 
have proved to be facts as well as the original, or facts 
first observed. And it is the interpretation of these 
facts which has made life in this world a very differ- 
ent life from what it was before they were observed. 
There is the inward tendency of the mind to think. 
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It is one of its characteristics to perform these opera- 
tions on all facts which come under its observation. 
The human mind would not be the mind that it is if 
it did not perform these operations ;.if it did not 
classify and generalize and make concepts and com- 
mon nouns ; if it did not make propositions and rea- 
son from them. Nor can the mind confine itself to 
any one class of these operations. We might as well 
expect a suspension of the operations of electricity as 
to expect that the mind, having through sense-per- 
ception come into the possession of the facts of the 
operations of the material world, would rest satisfied 
with them ; that it would be satisfied with the exercise 
of its conservative faculty, and retain the facts for their 
simple reproduction in memory or imagination. ‘The 
electrified body, when brought into proximity to cer- 
tain other bodies, will produce its effects. It will in- 
fluence those bodies. And the same is true of the 
mind. When it has come into possession of facts in 
any department of knowledge, it will begin to make 
use of those facts and to operate upon them, to specu- 
late on them, and to make deductions from them, and 
to rely on its inferences with a confidence similar to 
‘the confidence which it has in the original facts. The 
laws which regulate the fall of an apple reveal to us 
within a few seconds an eclipse which will take place 
centuries hence. 

How is it possible, then, that the facts of our re- 
ligion, as they are recorded in the Gospels, should not 
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come under the same influence, the same philosophy, 
and the same logic? ‘There is, of course, a great 
difference in the nature of the facts concerning God 
and His Son. and the operations of the Spirit, and 
the facts of natural operations. ‘They are governed 
by different laws ; but there is the same operation in 
its essential qualities. And so revealed truth, just as 
any other truth, is brought under the influence of 
speculation and philosophy and logic. 

Logic is one of the modes in which the mind exer- 
cises itself on truths religious as well as material. It 
is one of those natural operations which belong to the 
mind as such. The mind would have to go to sleep 
or become imbecile before it could abstain from such 
operations. Aristotle performed a wonderful service 
for man when he made the analysis of our mental 
operation, and stated precisely what we do when we 
reason ; when we find how much may be contained in 
any simple fact, and what are its relations to other 
‘facts or to other conditions which may attend it. 
Logic simply shows us the manner in which this may 
be done. It may be made so formal that not a con- 
crete fact may be referred to. Aristotle found men 
everywhere and on all occasions and on all subjects 
exercising their reason, and he asked what they were 
doing, what was the process that they were carrying 
on. He was simply unravelling the process which he 
perceived they were using. 

It is impossible, when revealed religion is before ths 
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mind, that we should not reason on it, and classify it, 
and put it together in the form of what we may call 
science. ‘Thus St. Paul went into the synagogue at 
Thessalonica (Acts 17 : 2, 3), and reasoned with them 
out of the Scriptures. He not only read the Old 
Testament, but he showed them how the facts which 
were presented to them proved that Jesus was the 
Christ. The exercise of logic seemed necessary for 
them in order to embrace the Christian religion and 
to become the disciples of the Saviour. 

It was this very process, as I shall attempt to show, 
that the General Councils were carrying on that gave 
to believers in Christ, as the Redeemer of the world, 
clear and precise thoughts concerning His nature, 
and showed to them the exact duties which in conse- 
quence devolved upon them; and so also I shall at- 
tempt to show how the laws by which that process is 
carried on have often been violated, and so new ob- 
jects of faith have been introduced into our religion. 
Thus it will be necessary to show that some of the 
important doctrines which are taught and required 
to be believed by the Roman Church have only a 
philosophical basis on which to stand, and so they are 
not parts of that faith which was once delivered to 
the Church, And s0 also we shall be called on to show 
that what is often called by its own friends New England 
theology is a system of deductions from the nature of 
grace and the operations of free will ; that the essential 
elements in that form of religion is one of metaphysics. 
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Thus it is obvious, from the nature of the case, 
that the office of the human mind, in presenting this 
religion in sucha form that it may easily be perceived 
and received for belief, is one which may require 
restraint and limitation. 

I have spoken about that operation which isa neces- 
sity of the mind. We must fall into a certain way of 
looking at revealed truth as well as at any other truth 
or any class of truths. But there is a great benefit 
in looking at truth through the reason. Facts which 
are unconnected and stand by themselves cannot 
make the impression which they will when placed in 
relations to each other and to other truths. The 
Christian religion consists of a number of truths 
which are not independent of each other, but which 
are linked together, and in that union and conjunc- 
tion and relation make a harmonious whole. That is 
what we call articulating the facts of a system, and 
it is especially true of the Christian religion. When 
we speak of the religion of the incarnate God, we 
have reference especially to those facts which come 
into view in regarding the great act of the Saviour in 
taking upon Himself our nature, in making Himself 
one with us, in performing His redemptive acts in 
that nature. We express in the Creed certain acts 
which the Son of God does in ournature. And prob- 
ably we bring into view those acts named in the 
Litany as an exemplification of that religion, such as 
the mystery of the incarnation, His holy nativity and 
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circumcision, His agony and bloody sweat, His cross 
and passion, His precious death and burial, His 
glorious resurrection and ascension. It is in this 
way that we exhibit and bring out the acts of His 
incarnation on which our redemption depends. We 
pray that He would deliver us and save us. We thus 
give unity to the religion of the incarnation, because 
all those acts depend on the fact of our Lord coming 
in our nature. It is the Godhead operating for us in 
and through the nature which is assumed. The in- 
carnation is the one central act on which hang all the 
facts of the religion of redemption. Hach one of 
them, as we bring it out and give emphasis to it, is 
* geen to proceed from the incarnate nature which the 
Son of God took upon Him in order to perform for 
us these acts. There is seen at once the act of the 
mind classifying and placing in their relations these 
redemptive acts of the Saviour. 

' The operation of the mind does not interfere with 
the perception of those acts. All we do, and it is 
certainly avery great office which we thus perform, 
is to put each part in its place, and thus show the 
influence which it has in our redemption. 

To arrange the facts of Christianity in this way is 
to give them what we call a scientific form. There 
are, of course, different sciences in which other and 
important facts are revealed to us from these rela- 
tions and connections. Thus astronomy and geom- 
etry and chemistry are sciences in the highest sense 
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of that term. The collecting and arranging the facts 
of the material world, and accounting for them, giv- 
ing a rational explanation of them—this we call a sci- 
ence. ‘The very arrangements of them give us an in- 
sight into the future. They thus reveal new facts. 
Astronomy deals with facts which are open to obser- 
vation. Itis the business of the observer to record 
the facts, and then to classify them, and to show how 
one fact may be the cause of another, or how one fact 
may bring another into view. Thus the doctrine of 
gravitation led astronomers to suspect that there was 
an undiscovered planet in the solar system. The 
irregularity of the motions of Uranus could be ac- 
counted for only on the supposition that a more dis- 
tant planet was exerting an influence on it, sometimes 
retarding it, and at otler times hastening it in its 
orbit. This led to the discovery of Neptune, and so 
there was found to be another planet. Science fore- 
told that there was another great mass of matter re- 
volving round the sun which we had not yet seen, and 
which we inferred from certain facts which did come 
under our observation. (NotE4.) This was new knowl- 
edge. Jor this knowledge we were indebted to cer- 
tain visible facts ; and we rely on these newly inferred 
facts with the same confidence that we do on any fact 
which came under our observation at the beginning. 
This is an illustration of the great scientific dis- 
coveries of the past two centuries. But there are no 
such discoveries in theology. There are no revealed 
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facts in our religion which give us new facts which 
we can place by the side of those which are made 
known to us in the Gospels by our Lord. Our relig- 
ion is the faith in facts which were once delivered to 
the saints. For instance, it is a fact which is made 
known to us and which is reiterated to us that Christ 
‘‘oave His life a ransom for many’’ (St. Matt. 
20:28); that He is ‘‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world’’ (St. John 1:29). But 
this is only the revelation of the fact that Christ came 
to be the sacrifice for our sins. It is not a revelation 
of the manner in which the shedding of Christ’s blood 
acts in our behalf. If we so place the declarations of 
the Scripture that we may get from them the infer- 
ence which we call the theory of the atonement, we 
cannot present it as a fact; it is not a revelation. 
We cannot require belief in it as we do in the efficacy 
of the shedding of that blood. We cannot make that 
theory to serve for a bond of union in the faith of the 
Church. The theory on which the atonement is sup- 
posed to act is not a part of revelation, is not a part 
of the faith in the ‘‘facts once delivered to the 
saints.” The co-ordination and articulation of facts 
will not allow us to draw out another and a distinct 
fact which may be placed among the facts of the 
Gospel. If the divine word was given to Saul on his 
conversion that he must arise and be baptized and 
wash away his sins, we may not infer that for the 
removal of sins committed after baptism some act as 
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clear and distinct as baptism is required. That is 
only an inference ; it is not arevelation. It is a de- 
duction of our logic. It is not something which God 
has revealed and named. No scientific arrangement 
of the facts of revelation will put them into sucha 
position that it will be apparent that a new fact, not 
named in revelation, may be produced, and for which 
the same authority may be claimed. (NoTE 5.) 

When we study theological science we are not 
studying it for the purpose of gaining possession of a 
truth which is ‘‘ logically entailed by it,” which we 
may set among the truths that are revealed, and 
which we may regard as truths of the same impor- 
tance and of the same efficacy. The three theories of 
the atonement (Nore 6) do not affect the value of that 
great act on which our redemption depends. ‘Those 
theories may explain something, or they may not ; but 
they may be brushed away by other inferences, and 
the atonement may maintain its place as one of the 
great doctrines of our religion. - We arrange the facts 
of Christianity into a scientific form for the sake of 
clearness. We say atonement, and so give a distinct 
place to a great fact; we thus put it in such a clear 
light that we shall not mistake its importance or its 
efficacy. 

The science of theology, then, differs from the sci- 
ences of material nature in this, that it does not dis- 
cover and present to us new truths, but it only co- 
ordinates the facts which were once delivered to us, 
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and binds them together in harmony, as tending 
together to the production of one great result. Be- 
cause Christian doctrine is reduced to the scientific 
form we have a clearer knowledge of it—a knowledge 
of its parts, of the influence of those parts on each 
other, of their influence on our actions, and how they 
are preparing us for the life of religion. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that even sci- 
ence does not create a fact; it may reveal a fact. 
Gravity was in operation before Newton or the Her- 
schels revealed it in the motions of the planets and in 
some of the fixed stars. ‘This is a very important 
consideration in connection with the science of the- 
ology. This science co-ordinates and articulates the 
facts which have once for all been revealed, but it 
does not reveal or bring into view any new fact. It 
only deals with facts which are already known. The 
science of the material world has revealed facts which 
were not known. It has given us information about 
things which have been in existence from the crea- 
tion, but which were only brought within our obser- 
vation by means of philosophy and logic in these later 
ages. ‘I'he facts of redemption were revealed acts 
performed by our Redeemer. When they became 
facts they became known, and were brought under 
human observation and were recorded. The faith 
was once delivered. ‘The concrete acts which were 
performed by Christ, the Redeemer, are objects of 
our faith. 
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Any revelation of an object of faith now would be 
the presentation of a new object. The terms of rec- 
onciliation would be new terms. The manner in 
which the soul would be brought into relation to God 
in Christ would be a mode which had not been known. 
For instance, when the Collyridians (NoTE 7) began 
to worship the Virgin Mary, they began to do in 
the Christian worship what had not been done before. 
It was a new act. It was a creation of the human 
mind, or it was simply a deduction from other and 
previously revealed truths. It was like a corollary 
from a demonstrated proposition ; but in their esti- 
mation, and that of their followers, it became an arti- 
cle of faith, a divine truth, a part of the Christian 
system, something to be done for reconciliation with 
God. But when the astronomers said that there was 
a planet beyond Uranus in the solar system, they 
only said that that planet had been there from the 
beginning; that it had begun its revolution round the 
sun when the earth began its course. ‘Theological 
science is a much more circumscribed science than 
those of material nature. It is confined to a classi- 
fication and an orderly arrangement of the facts of 
our faith which was once revealed. 

The facts of natural science are proved by deduc- 
tion. By this they must stand or fall. When New- 
ton propounded the doctrine of gravitation, the ques- 
tion immediately came up in his mind, Does the 
moon move according to this hypothesis? It is well 
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known to you all that when he applied his hypothesis 
the moon’s motion was not found to confirm it, and 
he laid it aside as a failure. It was only after another 
and a correct measurement of the earth’s radius was 
obtained, twenty years later, that it was found that 
the motion of the moon did agree with his hypothesis. 
This established his theory as a fact. But we can 
establish no mode by which the facts of our religion 
can be tested. ‘They are received on evidence. ‘They 
are presented for our faith, and the manner in which 
they are presented brings with it the proof that they 
were revealed in the beginning. In theology we 
know the facts to be true. We have received them 
as such, and it only remains for us to classify them, 
and to make use of them for the purposes for which 
they were given; while in the sciences of material 
nature we are searching for the revelation of facts 
which we can demonstrate to be facts, and which 
have been facts from the very beginning. In this 
respect, therefore, we co-ordinate and articulate the 
facts of the Christian religion for a very different pur- 
pose. Neither induction nor deduction, in the proper 
sense of those terms, is possible in theology. 

I trust, then, that it will be seen that the legitimate 
use of the reason gives us a Classified system of the- 
ology; that it puts the great facts which have been 
revealed to us in their proper relation to each other; 
that it shows us how God has revealed Himself in 
creation and in His moral relations to us, as they are 
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exhibited in the Holy Scriptures, as the Author of 
eternal redemption through the intervention of His 
Son and by the operation of the Holy Ghost. The 
human reason branches that revelation into various 
directions, and shows us the origin of redemption 
and the manner of its operation, and its intimate re- 
lations to us in every step of our existence. No one 
in whom is the appreciation of reason ought to fail 
to see what is its purpose, and how, when it is re- 
strained and kept within its legitimate boundaries, it 
brings the whole work of God in an orderly develop- 
ment before the human mind. 

And it shows us also. how it is the development and 
arrangement of a divine plan, divinely revealed, and 
that it has the stamp of divinity, and its value is that 
it is a revealed system, and that it is God’s system. 

And it will teach us to put the proper estimate on 
systems of theology as created by certain schools, and 
on discussions of theology by individuals, which have 
only as their basis the philosophy of man, or which 
in a large degree are dependent on the inferences of 
logic. We shall possibly see that the philosophical 
predestination of Augustine is of no more value than 
the harmonious logic of Calvin; and that the deduc- 
tions of Paschasius Radbert are of no more authority 
_ than the metaphysics of Jonathan Edwards. Philo- 
sophical speculations will reveal to us nothing new 
concerning the relations of God to rational and re- 
sponsible beings. 'The Christian religion of the nine- 
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LECTURE II. 


THE OFFICE OF THE CHURCH IN DEFINING THE 
FAITH. 


In considering the relations of philosophy and logic 
to revealed truth, it may be well to examine, in the 
first place, the manner in which the Church bears 
witness to what was delivered to her. It is her office 
to keep the faith in its purity, and to hand it on; and 
bearing that testimony, she had to define it, and to 
make her definitions to correspond with her testi- 
mony. ‘here soon ceased to be room for doubt. It 
became manifest what the Catholic faith was. 

In what way the Church exercised this office is our 
first inquiry. And then we shall present illustra- 
tions of the abuse of that office by individuals and 
parties and sects, and show how the faith was changed 
and obscured by the introduction of mere specula- 
tions and inferences. 

The Church in performing this office did not con- 
fine herself to the words or sentences of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; but in giving form to the faith as she had re- 
ceived it, she exercised the functions of the mind. It 
was an intelligent act. It was not only the act of a 
witness, but it was an act of the mind, which saw the 
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relations and value of the truth. The Church was 
dealing with intelligent beings, with thinking and 
reasoning beings, and she put the truth in such a 
form that those beings could perceive it, and appre- 
ciate it, and keep it separate from whatever was not 
the truth. All this was expressed in the Creed. ‘The 
determination of what the Creed is, and the expres- 
sion of it in a form of words, required the exercise of 
intelligence and reason. It required the determina- 
tion of what truths were of supreme importance, and 
what others were to be received which were only 
of subordinate importance. 

Hatch (Nortz 8), in his Hibbert Lectures, has shown 
the influence of Greek philosophy in the formation and 
expression of the Creed. He has dwelt on the part 
which Greek metaphysics had in the expressions of 
the Creed. It may be interesting to know what part 
human learning had in the work which fell to the 
Church in the beginning ; and it is a profitable study, 
for it throws light on the mind of the Church, and 
helps us to determine the meaning of the expressions 
which were adopted. 

But this is not the question which is now involved. 
We are looking for the legitimate use of philosophy 
and logic and metaphysics. If they help us to see 
more Clearly what ‘‘ the faith which was once deliy- 
ered to the saints” is, and give us the power to ex- 
press it with greater precision and with more force, 
we are making a proper use of those exercises of the 
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mind in the legitimate work of the Church. We 
sometimes hear, in criticism or condemnation, that 
this is a metaphysical expression, or that form of ex- 
pression was influenced by Greek philosophy. But 
that can be no proper objection, for we must express 
our perceptions in language ; we are compelied to use 
forms of thought which must have their origin in 
certain studies or in certain influences which sur- 
round us. The only question is, Were those forms 
the best forms or the most available forms ; did they 
give the most clear and precise expression of the 
meaning of the doctrine? Thus in the Nicene Creed 
we are made to say that we believe in God, ‘‘ the 
Maker of all things, visible and invisible ;’?’ which 
suggested at once a certain doctrine which was preva- 
lent at the time; and it suggested it by affirming 
that the supreme God and the Maker of matter were 
one and the same being. It thus expresses an eternal 
truth which was always true and always will be true. 

The language which we use, the form of expression 
which we introduce, the influence of philosophy to 
which we are subject, is not the question. But the 
question is this, Did this philosophy or did Greek 
metaphysics introduce into the faith, which the 
Church presented for belief, additions to that which 
was once delivered? Do we find, in consequence of 
this, philosophical expressions which imply truths 
which are known only from and in consequence of 
this philosophy? I think that in our investigations 
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we shall find very much that was thus introduced 
into and which has been imposed upon the faith that 
had its origin only in our philosophy and in our 
logic, which was not included in that faith which was 
‘‘once delivered to the saints.’? The Church can 
express and hand on only that which was delivered. 
The doctrines of redemption are the conditions on 
which God delivers the human soul] and fits it for an 
everlasting dwelling in heaven. ‘Those conditions, 
to be of value, can come only from Him. We receive 
what the Church delivers to us because it is the very 
faith which was deposited with her, and we reject 
other declarations because, like the papal infallibility 
and the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
they are only the deductions of human reason. 

In the very beginning there was the temptation of 
philosophy. It was at the first exercised in determin~ 
ing the nature of the Sonof God. ‘There were schools 
of philosophy before the New Testament was written. 
It is a question whether what we understand by the 
Gnostic sects were in existence and were propagating 
their doctrines and influencing ‘‘ the faith of some” 
before St. Paul wrote. But it is very plain that such 
influences were in existence when St. John wrote 
with the precision that he did, and expressed with 
clearness the union of the two natures in the person 
of Christ (St. John 1: 1-14). There was not only 
an apparent union of those two natures, but the ex- 
pression of a real union. And so there was a philoso- 
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phy which was exerting its power when St. Paul 
wrote of a ‘‘ science falsely so called’’ (1 Tim. 6 : 20). 
It was drawing them away from that faith which 
was given; it was perverting it and overshadowing 
it ; and it was of this that the apostles warned their 
disciples to be on their guard. ‘This ‘* science falsely 
so called’? was introducing views which were not in 
harmony with the faith which the apostles received 
and taught. 

And it was this which engaged the attention of two 
great writers of the Church. ‘Thus Irenzeus,* in refu- 
tation of these heresies concerning our Lord’s nature, 
says: ‘* The faith being ever one and the same, 
neither does one who is able at great length to dis- 
course regarding it make any addition to it, nor does 
one who can say but little diminish it.” So Tertul- 
liant in the same way says: ‘‘ It becometh manifest 
that all doctrine which agreeth with these apostolic 
churches, the wombs and originals of the faith, must 
be accounted true, as without doubt containing that 
which the churches have received from the apostles, 
the apostles from Christ, and Christ from God.”’ It 
is stated by those two great writers of the second cen- 
tury that the faith was once delivered. It was not a 


* Five Books of the Refutation and Overthrow of Knowl- 
edge Falsely so Called, Book 1, chap. 10. Edinburgh trans- 
lation, p. 48. 

+ Prescriptione adversus Hvreticos, sec. 21. Oxford trans- 
lation, p. 354. 
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deduction. It was not discovered by philosophical 
thought. It was just this very mode of getting at 
the truth that these two writers oppose. It is the 
faith, which was once delivered, that was handed on. 
It was the truth, because it was originally received 
from the only source from which it could be received. 
But when we inquire for the mode in which the 
Church exercised this office, we must examine the 
councils of the Church, and especially the first Four 
General Councils. In these the nature of the Son of 
God came up for consideration. It was the purpose 
of the Church to guard against the errors which were 
conceived and taught against that nature, and to use 
language which would with precision express the 
Church’s conception of that nature as it was received 
in the beginning and was recorded in the Scriptures, 
and which was handed on. ‘This we shall find to be 
the purpose of the Church in those determinations 
and expressions which she used and put forth. It 
was not logic; it was not deduction ; it was not the 
speculations of philosophy, but it was a record of 
what was received and delivered. ‘The office was to 
hand on, to deliver what in the beginning was en- 
trusted to her. ‘This was recognized as the Church’s 
office. r 
This is very apparent in the Epistles of the New 
Testament. St. Paul reiterates the expression of 
what was given to the Church ; what was committed 
to her, what was delivered—that they were to keep 
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and to maintain and to hand on. The faith was com- 
plete. It was not to be supplemented. This is what 
we shall expect to see the Church do; and this is 
what she did in the great Councils. (Nore 9.) 

Now let us examine how the Church exercised this 
office in defending the doctrine which was originally 
given to her concerning the nature of Christ as God 
and man, the Son of God and the Son of man, in one 
person, as the Redeemer of the world. 

And we take first the Council of Nicea in A.D. 325, 
which was called to declare whether Christ was a 
being created or not created ; whether He wus only 
the greatest of created beings, or whether, according 
to the expression in the Ze Deum, ‘* He is the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father.”’ 

This is the question which came up and was 
asked: Is Christ God? ‘The Council tried to ex- 
press the doctrine of the eternity of the Son’s exist- 
ence, not as a deduction, not as a truth at which they 
had arrived by a process of reasoning, but they en- 
deavored to express what they had always received. 
And this is what the Novatian bishop said to the em- 
peror: “ The Council* has introduced nothing new 
in this act; this has been the universal belief from 
apostolic times.” 

It was proposed in the Council to confine themselves 
to expressions taken from Scripture ; but that was not 


* Hefele, History of the Councils, vol. i., p. 414. 
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the question in controversy. The question was this, 
What did the Scriptures teach ? 'T’o do this it was 
not necessary to use the words of Scripture, but it 
was necessary to use language which would be with- 
out ambiguity, and which would express the Son’s 
eternal existence. It was the very point with the 
Council not to put philosophy or logic in the place of 
revealed truth, but to express that revealed truth in 
such a form that there could be no mistaking its im- 
port. That such expressions as ovoza, 0f00v6105, 
Geos ex tov Geov may hare come from Greck meta- 
physics did not matter ; but they were not made use 
of to introduce a new thought or a new conception of 
the nature of the Son. But they were used to express 
with the greatest precision that whatever could be 
said or conceived of the nature of God the Father, 
that same could be said or conceived of the nature of 
the Son. Itis quite possible that we may not enter 
into all the fulness of the meaning of (NOTE 10) ovoza 
or oj.00v0105, yet if those words give us conceptions 
of God, then they are capable of being applied to the 
Son. It may be very interesting to know that they 
were derived from Greek metaphysics, but we receive 
them because they express the doctrine which the 
Scriptures give us. They represent the Son as the 
Scriptures, and especially the Gospels, present Him to 
us, It was the Arians and their followers and sym- 
pathizers who would express the conception of the 
Son according to their philosophy. It was the pur- 
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pose of Athanasius to make the Creed express just 
what was revealed to us—just the Person who was 
exhibited in the Gospels, in the fulfilment of all the 
promises from the beginning, who was God come in 
our nature. This is what the apostles preached, that 
this Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. ‘The use of 
philosophical expressions may not be an introduction 
of philosophical speculations, They were made use of 
in the matter which was before the Council to express 
and defend and guard the doctrine which was com- 
mitted to the Church, ‘‘ the pillar and ground of the 
truth” (1 Tim. 3: 15). 

Cardinal Newman* introduces into his ‘‘ Grammar 
of Assent’ the letter of Constantine concerning the 
need of the Council, and also the opinion of Bishop 
Jeremy ‘l'aylor on the letter. At first Constantine 
thought, as lam afraid too many think to-day, that 
the controversy might have ‘been avoided, and wrote 
a letter to the Bishop of Alexandria to that effect ; 
but this did not prevent the calling of the Council. 
Jeremy Taylor introduces this letter into his ‘* Lib- 
erty of Prophesying,’’ and expresses the opinion 
that consubstantial (0oovgzo0;) ‘‘ was a mischievous 
affair, and ought never to have taken place.”+ But 
the Cardinal differs from Bishop Taylor, and says that _ 
‘* fifteen hundred years have passed since the Nicene 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 136. 
+ Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, sec. 2. 
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Council, and it is the one instance of a scientific word 
having been introduced into the Creed from that day 
to this !”’ It would appear then that the action of the 
Nicene Council is a beautiful illustration of the 
Church in the exercise of her dogmatic office in giv- 
ing expression to the doctrine concerning the most 
important point in revelation—namely, the oneness 
of the Son in the divine nature with the Father. 

But this decision concerning the doctrine of Arius 
did not gain the universal and uninterrupted belief 
of those who would receive the Christian faith. ‘There 
rose up individuals who interpreted the doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of our Lord according to the con- 
ceptions which their philosophy and logic gave them. 
They did not rest on the words of Scripture, nor on 
the description of that nature as exhibited in the 
Gospels, nor on what our Lord said of Himself as 
recorded by St. John, nor on the exposition of those 
words by the Church. They reasoned on those facts, 
and deduced from them the nature of a being which 
accorded with their philosophy. The Church, in 
order that she might present the Christ as He had 
revealed Himself in our human nature as well as in 
His divine nature, was compelled to meet these ob- 
jectors and these philosophical Christians, and to set 
aside their philosophy by exhibiting in the clearest 
and most emphatic manner the Christ that was re- 
vealed. We see the influence of that philosophy and 
logic in these opinions, and in the manner in which 
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the Church in her General Councils met those opin- 
ions by a dogmatic statement of what she had re- 
ceived. The opinions which she had to meet and op- 
pose were the opinions of individuals. Those opinions 
were first conceived and proclaimed by Apollinarius 
and Nestorius and Eutyches. They conceived them 
in the exercise of their philosophy and logic; and 
they put them forth as the only explanation of the 
nature of the Redeemer. ‘They did not put them 
forth as the faith which was once delivered to the 
Church, but they put them forth as the explanation, 
according to their conceptions, of the Christ which 
the Church set forth. 

Let us now look at the opinions of Apollinarius, 
and see how he came to have them. ‘* He was a 
learned bishop in Laodicea, in Syria. In the study 
of Plato he found, as he supposed, an explanation of 
the human nature of Christ. He transferred the 
doctrine of the trichotomy of the Greek philosopher 
to the human nature of Christ in such a manner as 
to teach that as the ordinary man consists of three 
factors—soul, body, and spirit—so the Godman con- 
sists of three factors—body, soul, and logos. The 
oyos, according to his view, took the place of the 
human spirit (wvevya), and was combined with the 
latter, so as to constitute a unity.’’* But in this he 


* Hefele, History of the Councils of the Church, vol. iii., 
Die: 
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dethroned the perfect manhood of the Redeemer. St. 
Paul says that man consists of body, soul, and spirit 
(Copa, poyn, mvevua) ; but here was substituted 
in the place of spirit (wvévjya) an element that was 
not human, but divine—namely, the Aoyos. This 
opinion, it was alleged, was entertained and taught 
for the purpose of saving the divine nature of Christ ; 
for it was maintained that if He be man, with the 
elements which constitute man, then not only could 
He have human sympathy, but He might do what 
any man may do, He must have sinful instincts. It 
was an apparent attempt to save the divinity and 
honor of the Christ, but at the same time by substi- 
tuting the Aoyos for the mind in Christ he destroyed 
one of the human elements, or at least set it aside.* 

Now this was a human opinion. It came from 
speculations on the nature of Christ, and its relations 
to the nature of God and to the nature of man ; and 
that opinion might be met by showing how it was 
illogical, or how the premises did not give such a 
conclusion. But in whatever way it might be re- 
futed, it was the purpose of the Church to show that 
it interfered with what was divinely revealed and 
committed to the Church to be handed on. 

During these centuries, until it was finally settled 
in the four Great Councils, the nature of our Lord was 
a subject of consideration and dispute. Ignatius, 


* W. Bright’s History of the Church from the Edict of 
Milan, A.D. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, A.p. 481, p. 146. 
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Tertullian, Origen, and Irenzus use expressions 
which may not always show the greatest precision 
and accuracy; but those expressions could not be 
construed into the maintenance of heretical views. 
The moment the real nature of the Son was defined 
and declared, these expressions were so changed and 
modified that there was no room left for dispute. 
The great doctors of the Church use expressions and 
phrases which exhibit the Son as having the nature 
of God and the nature of man. Both those natures 
belonged to the one Person—the Word of God—who 
was thus the Son of God and the Son of man. 

But this question continued to disturb the Church. 
The great teachers of the school of Antioch main- 
tained the controversy. Theodore of Mopsuestia held 
that a complete humanity and moral freedom must be 
ascribed to the Redeemer. He thought that the lib- 
erty of Christ, which had occupied the attention of 
Apollinarius, was not so accounted for as would save 
the real humanity of Christ. He could not allow 
that a divine principle could take the place of a 
human principle, and supplant it. He maintained 
that the liberty which belonged to the nature of 
Christ must be of such a kind as would exclude all 
sin. But to maintain this, he conceived the union of 
the divine with the human to be a union which arose 
only from an indwelling ; and this indwelling was 
not an indwelling of His divine nature so as to make 
a commingling of the divine with the human. It 
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was an indwelling according to His good will. It 
was answered that according to this there was not 
only two natures, but two persons in Christ. There 
was then no complete human nature in Christ, but in 
His divine nature He dwelt in a human person. 

And this controversy was made in a large measure 
to turn on the phrase Mother of God. ‘The expres- 
sion had been in use, but when it was brought up 
anew it was maintained that the Virgin Mary could 
not be the mother of the divine nature. ‘T'o-day we 
may say that it was an unfortunate phrase (NoTE 11) ; 
but yet it expresses a truth, which is in accordance 
with what the angel said to Mary, that ‘‘ holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God” (St. Luke 1: 35). It meant that the Logos, 
the Christ, the Son of God, should be born of a pure 
virgin, and it meant no more. It did not mean, and 
no one ever conceived that it did mean, that Mary 
was the origin of the divine nature, or that the divine - 
nature took its beginning from her. 

There was an attempt made to give such a turn to 
the phrase that it should mean that the Christ, the 
man Christ only, was born of Mary, and that the 
divine was united to Jesus afterward. Thus Theo- 
dore said : ‘‘ Mary bare Jesus, not the Logos, for the 
Logos was and remained omnipresent, although from 
the beginning He dwelt in Jesus in a peculiar man- 
ner. ‘Thus Mary is properly the Christ-bearer, not 
the God-bearer ; only figuratively can she be called 
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God-bearer also, because God was in Christ in a re- 
markable manner. Properly she bare a man in whom 
the union with the Logos was begun, but was so little 
completed, that He was not yet (but only from the 
time of His baptism) called the Son of God.”’ 

It is not necessary to indicate the manner in which 
Nestorius* (NotE 12) took part in this controversy. 
He maintained and defended the doctrine of Theo- 
dore, and thus came to be regarded as the author of 
this view of our Lord’s human nature. 

Now my point is that this was a logical inference ; 
it was human philosophy. It was the human mind 
striving to present a Christ, to exhibit what in its 
estimation should be and must be the attributes of 
the being who was declared to be both God and man. 
The question with Apollinarius and with Nestorius 
was not what had been committed to the Church, 
but it was the attempt to form and to adjust the 
attributes of this Being, the Son of God, so that the 
human mind should be satisfied. It was a remark- 
able picture. It was human intellect, it was human 
thought adjusting and harmonizing certain concep- 
tions which it entertained, so that what it conceived 
to be the necessary qualities of the Christ it might 
present to the world as the real character of the 
Being that came to be its Redeemer. | 

This was the matter for consideration in the third 


* Hefele’s History of the Councils, vol. iii., p. 9. 
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General Council of Ephesus in A.p. 431. The man- 
ner in which the Council proceeded was to read from 
the writings of the great doctors of the Church what 
they had taught. The question was what was the 
faith on this subject which they held, and which they 
had held from the beginning. It was in the Council 
of Ephesus, as it had been in the Nicene Council, a 
matter of testimony. ‘The authors of these strange 
doctrines relied on their own speculations and on ? 
their own inferences, but the Council remembered 
that it appertained to the Church to hand on the 
faith which had been committed to it. It was in 
this way, therefore, that the Council proceeded. ‘* In 
order to submit the doctrinal point in question to a 
thorough investigation and in the light of patristic 
testimony, . . . a number of passages from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Church was read, in which 
the ancient faith respecting the union of the Godhead 
and manhocd in Christ was expressed.’’* 

We come now to the last of those leaders of heresy 
who opposed the doctrines of the Church on the na- 
ture of Christ on its human side. The question was 
discussed concerning the nature of our Lord’s body. 
** Hutyches (Note 13) acknowledged that our Lord 
Jesus, who was born of the Virgin Mary, was true God 
and true man, but he added that His body was not of 
the same substance with ours.’’+ He also showed the 


* Hefele’s History of the Councils, vol. iii., p. 48. 
+ Page 192. 
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manner in which he made manifest to himself what he 
considered to be divine truth. ‘‘'That our Lord Jesus 
Christ consisted of two persons, united in one hypos- 
tasis, he had not found in the declarations of the holy 
Fathers, nor would he accept it if he should find it 
in one, because, as he had said, the holy Scriptures 
were to be preferred to the teaching of the Fathers.”’ 
The teaching of the Fathers was received as the doc- 
trine which had been handed down and had prevailed 
in the Church. Like many in our day, his own pri- 
vate judgment revealed to him the doctrines which he 
would hold. The premises which he constructed gave 
him the inferences. He was one of those leaders who 
had tried to pervert the teaching concerning our 
Lord’s nature ; he relied on his own speculations and 
on his own logic. The Fathers received and handed 
on in creeds and in decrees of councils the ‘* faith 
once delivered.’’ ‘This was the doctrine of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, that the Son was of one nature with 
God and of one nature with man, and that He was 
one person with these two natures. 

This concluded the decisions of the Church con- 
cerning the nature of our Lord. You will recall the 
clearness and the beauty of the language which 
- Hooker* uses in summing up the action of these 
councils. And putting their action and decision in 
such a form that, having once read it, you will hardly 
forget the four words which characterize the Creed 


* R. Hooker’s Eccles. Pol., Book 5, chap. 54, sec. 10. 
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and the decrees—‘‘ aAnOws, téelews, adtaipeT@d;, 
aovyyvtos, truly, perfectly, indivisibly, and dis- 
tinctly ; the first being applied to His being God, 
the second to His being man, the third to His being 
of both one, and the fourth to His still continuing 
in that one both.” 

In some respects this is the most remarkable period 
of the Church’s history. She was settling in these 
Four General Councils the expressions which should 
convey and set forth the nature and character of her 
divine Lord. From the very beginning the person, 
the nature, and the actions of the Christ, as the 
Redeemer of the world, were called in question, and 
a Christ constructed by the human mind was pre- 
sented to the world to meet certain questions, which 
were questions in a large measure constructed by 
human philosophy. The very first office of the 
Church was to say who and what Christ was; and 
the Church had to say this in showing what was de- 
livered to her, and in opposition to the conjectures of 
men, to their speculative philosophy and logical de- 
duction. We see that the centuries of the General 
Councils were periods of human speculation ; and it 
was to answer and put to rest those speculations and 
questions that she brought forward and stated, with 
clearness and precision, the doctrines which were de- 
livered to her. It was the Christian Church pro- 
claiming and setting forth Christ as perfect God and 
perfect man in one person. 
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We have, then, in this action of the Church an illus- 
tration of the manner in which we are to deal with 
divine truth. The councils and the doctors did not de- 
pend on argument in opposing these leaders of heresy, 
but they relied on testimony. They called on ihose 
who represented the Church, and let them bear wit- 
ness to what the Church had received and taught, 
whether she had handed on the doctrine which had 
been delivered to her. This was the special action 
of the Ephesian Council. The council gathered the 
testimony and bore witness to the nature of the Son 
of God as the Redeemer of the world. 

And the example is a most emphatic one. It shows 
us how in the beginning “*‘ the Church of the living 
God is the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. 
3:15); it shows us how she continued steadfastly in 
the doctrines of the apostles ; and it shows us to-day 
what value we are to place on opinions which have 
been foisted on the doctrines of the apostles, and what 
value we can give to the results of mere philosophical 
speculation and logical deduction. 

We must see that very much of theological teach- 
ing is simply human opinion. ‘There may be no reve- 
lation or no scriptural view, and yet a doctrine resting 
simply on individual speculation, on opinions which 
have been elaborated in the human mind, are set 
forth with all the dogmatism of a decree of a council. 
It is this very process which has caused divisions, sec- 
tarianism, narrowness of view ; which has contracted 
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the boundaries of the kingdom of heaven: And we 
must see, therefore, that there can be no ecclesiastical 
unity until there is a return to apostolical doctrine. 

I trust this may be more clearly seen in some of 
the illustrations which are to follow. 


LECTURE III. 
RomMAN DocTRINE. 


RomMAN doctrine must be accounted for. It is not 
like the doctrine concerning our Lord’s nature. The 
first words that the Church uttered were that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Redeemer of the world. It was 
on the nature of this Being that the human mind 
began to speculate and to draw inference ; and it was 
the work of the First Four General Councils to deter- 
mine what had been delivered to her. But now we 
come to a system of doctrine which was not received 
in the beginning, which did not appear in the creeds, 
which was not the subject of the decrees of councils, 
and which was not mentioned or referred to in the 
sermons and letters of the great doctors of the first 
three centuries. 

When Cardinal Newman left the English Church 
and gave in his adherence to the Roman Church, he 
indicated that the first thing that he had to do to 
show his consistency and his appreciation of the 
Christian faith was to account for those doctrines 
which the Church of England had rejected and which 
she had ceased to teach and to believe. The world 
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was startled by his change, and no less so by the rea- 
son that he gave for that change. 

When Renan left the French Church, he said, in 
his ‘‘ Recollections of My Youth,’’ that he was influ- 
enced by what we call the history of Christian doc- 
trine. He was a diligent student of history, but he 
found no mention made of those doctrines which 
characterized the French Church of his day. He had 
not been able to discover that the great writers of the 
first centuries taught those doctrines and exhibited 
them as part of the Christian faith. (Nors 14.) 

It is very easy for us to ascertain what those doc- 
trines are. We have only to compare the Service 
Book of the Anglican Church of to-day with the Ser- 
vice Books which were in use before the Reformation. 
We shall find that there were articles of belief and 
books of devotion which were then received, and ac- 
cording to which the rites were adininistered, which 
have been laid aside and which no longer appear in 
use in the service of the Anglican Church, or which 
are used in order to give expression to the faith of 
that Church. It is not a matter of opinion what 
those doctrines are, but it is a simple matter of fact. 
We have only to compare those Service Books and to 
observe what has been changed and what has been 
left out. At the Reformation the Service Books 
which contained the acts of devotion were abandoned, 
and the Book of Common Prayer was created and in- 
stituted to be used in their place. There certainly 
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can be no dispute about this fact. How it was 
brought about, under what circumstances such a 
change was made, for what reasons they abandoned 
the old forms and some doctrines, is not the question 
now, but only what they were. When we open the 
Prayer-Book and examine its services, its practices, 
and its doctrines, what is the difference which must 
strike us? In what have we changed? What form 
does our religion to-day, as we worship with the aid 
of the Prayer-Book, present to us different from what 
it did present? What is the change in worship to-day 
under Archbishop Benson from what it was under 
Archbishop Warham? We have only to make the 
comparison and learn the change which has taken 
place ; and we not only see the change, but we see 
what Roman doctrine is. In the Prayer-Book which 
was created in 1549 we no longer find any reference 
to the Pope; the Church no longer prays for the 
Bishop of Rome. The Roman Mass is no longer 
used ; nor is the service read in the Latin tongue, 
but a service was composed or compiled in which 
there are marked changes, and which service is pro- 
nounced in the English tongue. There is no longer 
a withholding of the cup from lay people.. There is 
no longer the worship, in litanies and in other forms, 
of the Virgin Mary and other saints. Christian peo- 
ple are no longer taught to invocate the departed 
saints, and to say to them Ora pro nobis. ‘The con- 
fession and absolution are no longer presented as a 
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“sacrament of penance,’’ in which there is made the 
distinction of the temporal and the eternal punishment 
of sins. There is no longer taught that there is a 
purgatory in which the temporal punishment due to 
sin may be expiated. No longer is the intermediate 
_ state taught to be a purgatory in which the sufferings 
conform to the popular conception of punishment 
_ beyond the present life. No longer is the sale of in- 
dulgences authorized or believed to be part of the 
Church’s function. The Anglican Church has never 
known the infallibility of the Pope, nor has she ever 
known the Virgin Mary as conceived and born with- 
out sin. 

These are doctrines which were held in Western 
Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and which were dropped and repudiated and put out 
of the Service Books of the Church of England when 
she adopted the Book of Common Prayer in 1549. 
No matter what individual opinions may be, no mat- 
ter how much any one may lament the loss of any of 
these doctrines or practices, it can be denied by no 
one that the Anglican Church repudiated them and 
has ceased to teach or practice them since the Refor- 
mation. 

And it was just these doctrines which Cardinal 
Newman attempted to show were part of the faith 
committed to the Church. He almost horrified his 
own Church by the process which he adopted. He 
did not treat them as part of the original deposit, as 
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handed down by tradition, as brought out into view, 
in ages after the apostolic age, after they had lain 
dormant for generations. His process of develop- 
ment was a logical process. If one thing was true, 
something else must be true. If the Virgin Mary 
had a certain office, then she must have a peculiar 
character, and must have been surrounded by circum- 
stances which her office it was presumed required. 
‘The Cardinal's doctrine of development would suffi- 
ciently prove the point which I am endeavoring to 
illustrate, that the doctrines which are Roman resulted 
from philosophy and from the deductions of logic, 
and were not explicitly recorded among the articles 
of the *‘ faith once delivered to the saints.” It ap- 
pears to me that a more direct stab was never given 
to the peculiar doctrines of the Latin Church than its 
distinguished convert gave to them in the apology that 
he made for his change. Those doctrines were not 
revelation ; they were not the faith which was once 
committed to the Church ; they were not once named 
in the original record. They were philosophy and logic. 
Let us now examine three of the important doc- 
trines of the Roman Church which the Anglican 
Church rejected at the Reformation, and let us en- 
deavor to find how they came into the position which 
they now occupy; by what process it was that they 
came to be regarded as parts of Christian doctrine. 
Let us take these three—namely, transubstantiation, 
the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and the sacrament 
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of penance. Our inquiry is how these three doctrines 
came into the form and shape in which they are set 
forth by the Council of Trent. 

I. Transubstantiation. 

A controversy originated in A.D. 818 from the 
teaching of Paschasius Radbert, which was opposed 
by Rabanus Maurus and Ratramnus. It originated 
in the language of the times, which became common, 
that the bread and the wine of the Eucharist were 
transmuted into the very body and blood of Christ, 
that the substance of the bread and of the wine was 
no longer there, but that Christ, body, soul, and 
divinity, took their place. This controversy was kept 
up for more than four hundred years. In all the 
monasteries of Kurope the controversy was maintained 
and made progress, and in 1215 Innocent III. had 
made the new doctrine an article of faith.* 

It is apparent, and I suppose will not be called in 
question, that this was the result of a controversy, 
and that the conclusion reached was not obtained as 
a conclusion was obtained in the Council of Nice and 
as at Ephesus, but it was the result of speculation ; it 
was a logical inference. 

Now here is a doctrine which resulted from the 
operations of the human mind, and not because it 
was revealed and committed to the Church in the 
beginning ; and from this philosophy and logic these 


* Cosin’s History of Transubstantiation, chap. 7, sec, 18. 
Anglo-Catholic Library. 
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inferences are made, which the Council of Trent 
ranked with the doctrines which had a history from 
the institution of Christianity. (Nore 15.) 

The first of these inferences is this, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, soul, body, and divinity, is produced on 
the altar, and is offered as such for adoration. Thus 
in the rubric of the Eucharistic service of the Roman 
Church on the pronounciation of the words, Hoc est 
enim corpus meum, the bread is exhibited to the peo- 
ple, and they adore it; again when the words, Hic 
est enim calix sanguinis met novi et eterni testamenti 
mysterium fidet, the cup is held up for adoration. 
The priest adores it, and the people adore it. What- 
ever we may say of Eucharistic adoration, it must be 
allowed that this action is an inference. It is a logi- 
cal deduction from the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Keble,* who advocated the doctrine, says that ‘‘ the 
primitive liturgies are almost or altogether silent as 
to any worship of Christ’s body and blood after con- 
secration.””’ (NOTE 16.) 

There is another inference, which is that the Christ 
is offered in sacrifice. If the Christ is produced on 
the altar, the Christ is then offered for the sins of 
the world. ‘There are no words in the service, in the 
Mass, in which there is the expression of such an offer- 
ing. On the contrary, there are words which disagree 


* The Rev. John Keble, M.A., on Eucharistical Adoration, 
Dieaio. 
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with such a doctrine, or which contradict such an 
inference. Thus Dr. Pusey* reads the service: °*‘ The 
Romish Church corrupted and marred the apostolic 
doctrine in two ways. First, by the error of tran- 
substantiation ; second, by that of purgatory... . 
Thus by combining the doctrine of transubstantiation 
with that of the sacrifice of the Eucharist, the laity 
were persuaded that not only a commemorative sacri- 
fice, but that Christ Himself was again offered.” So 
again he says:+ ‘‘ Transubstantiation (as is well 
known) was not expressed or implied in any of the 
liturgies.”” He also says: ‘* The canon of the Mass, 
or the ancient peculiar service of the communion, is, 
as is well known, thus far wholly pure and catholic, 
although some prayers incidentally blended with it 
are not so.” These last words of Dr. Pusey refer to 
a remarkable circumstance, and show how sometimes 
human opinions, which grow up and gain a place in 
the minds of men, interpret or give an independent 
meaning to a fixed and stereotyped form of service. 
The canon of the Mass has a history which reaches 
back beyond A.p. 450, four hundred years before 
Paschasius and Ratramnus brought the matter into 
controversy. The words of the Mass are not in har- 
mony with the doctrine of the nature of the Presence, 
which was in debate for four hundred years, and was 
expressed in a decision of a Lateran Council under 


* Oxford Tract, No. 81, p. 7. { hid. pa 
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Innocent III. Those words cannot be harmonized 
with the present Roman doctrine; but yet in using 
those words, which have held their place for four- 
teen hundred years and more, they conceive that they 
are expressing the modern doctrine ; whilei fact they 
are contradicting it, and are expressing that which 
prevailed before Paschasius broached a new doctrine. 

Another inference is that the cup may be withheld 
from the laity. Thus the Council of Trent says ‘‘ that 
the Church, knowing her authority in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, induced by weighty and just 
reasons, has approved of this custom of communicat- 
ing under one species.” So, again, the Council says : 
‘*'That although our Redeemer in the Last Supper 
instituted and delivered to the apostles this sacrament 
in two species, yet it is to be confessed that Christ, 
whole and entire, is received under either species 
alone.’’* 

It is declared that the act of the Council is founded 
on an inference—that if transubstantiation be received 
—that if whole Christ, body, soul, and divinity, be 
present, then must He be received in either species, 
in the bread as well asin the cup. (NOTE 17.) 

The Eucharist of the Roman Church, according to 
the teaching of the Council of Trent, is a different 
Kucharist from that of the Anglican Church. The 
doctrine which we hold and teach is the doctrine of 


* Decrees of Trent, session 21, chaps. 2 and 3. 
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the Holy Scriptures, and has been held ever since. 
It is not taught with additions which enter into its 
essence, and make it, in some respects, different from 
what it was in its original institution, and as it is set 
forth in the great Liturgies of the Church, and even 
in the Mass of the Roman Church. And in compar- 
ing the service with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and with the teaching of the Roman doctors, 
we see the difference in what was revealed, given, and 
committed to the Church, and what was reached by 
discussion, by philosophy, and by logical deduction. 
We see what changes and additions human reason has 
made, and what a different Kucharist it leaves us’ 
from the one which was divinely instituted. 

Il. The Worship of the Virgin Mary and other 
Saints. 

The worship of saints has grown up in the Roman 
Church from small beginnings. When we read to- 
day the ‘‘ Litany of the Saints’’ in the Ursuline Man- 
ual, and turn to the Scriptures and read what is said 
of the blessed Virgin, how can we fail to exclaim, 
What a contrast! When we trace this practice in 
the Church, and see it growing for centuries, and cul- 
minating in our day in a decree that the Virgin was 
conceived without sin, and that she came into the 
world without sin, we must pause in amazement and 
ask, Whence came all this? What is the source of 
this information? Whence has this knowledge been 
derived ? 
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We read in tke history of the Church of the wor- 
ship of the blessed Virgin in connection with the 
controversy on the nature and the person of the Son 
of God. The term Mother of God may have given, 
and no doubt did give, a false view of the Virgin ; 
but it was not introduced for that purpose. It was 
used to express a great fact in her relations to the 
divine Redeemer. ‘The proposed substitution of 
Mother of Christ for Mother of God would tend to 
separate the persons. ‘The expression would fail to 
recognize the union of the human and divine in the 
one person of Christ. “‘ That holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” (St. 
Luke 1:35). The phrase was not adopted to exalt 
the Virgin Mary, but it was intended to express a 
great and fundamental truth. ‘The title had been 
used before the subject of our Lord’s nature came 
into controversy. Alexander, and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
had employed the phrase, but it was introduced into 
the Council of Ephesus with reference to our Lord’s 
personality. It was not introduced to add honor to 
the Virgin, but the office of the Virgin under the 
title showed that God the Word was born of her, and 
became also man. ‘I'he Word was God, and the Word 
became human flesh (St. John 1:1, 14). It says 
nothing more than St. Paul said in his discourse at 
Ephesus (Acts 20 : 28) ; but no doubt it did exalt the 
Virgin, especially when Nestorius and his followers 
objected to the title thus given to her. Apollinarius 
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had before denied her office, and had also brought in 
other questions. ‘This led others to exalt beyond 
measure her character and to offer to her divine 
honors. About this time also in Thrace, and then 
among the women in Arabia, there grew up a custom 
of placing cakes (collyrides) on a stool covered with 
linen, offering them up to St. Mary, and then eating 
them as sacrificial food. Epiphanius denounces those 
who denied Christ’s mother to be ever virgin, ... 
but he insisted that according to the essential princi- 
ples of Christianity worship was due to the Trinity 
alone. He said, in his great work on heresies :* 
‘‘ Let Mary be had in honor; but let the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost be worshipped; let no man 
worship Mary.’’ It was on the language of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (Notre 18) that Cardinal Newman 
places the authority of the Church to give divine 
honors to the Virgin. | 

This seems to be the beginning of that large and 
distinct class of services addressed to the Virgin Mary. 
It is not contended that she was recognized in the ser- 
vices of the Church until a late date. Thus Cardinal 
Newman says: ‘‘ As is well known [the special pre- 
rogatives of St. Mary] were not fully recognized in 
the Catholic ritual until a late date.’’+ But the place 
which was now assigned to her became more marked 


* Bright’s History of the Church, p. 158. 
+ Development of Christian Doctrine, chap. 7, sec. 4. 
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and important. The idea grew, the conception of the 
mind enlarged, and the office of the Virgin became an 
important factor in the worship of the Church, and 
she was conceived to afford aid to the departing 
soul. (Nore 19.) 

Now into the propriety of this worship, concerning 
the harmony of it with Catholic doctrine and wor- 
ship, and whether there is an element of idolatry in 
it, it is not my present purpose to inguire. I say 
that it was not revealed; that it was not a part of 
the “faith which was once delivered to the saints” 
to teach and to hand on. It is acknowledged and 
felt by the adherents of the Roman Church to-day 
that. the present recognized office of the Virgin,* in 
their system of worship, needs accounting for. It 
does not stand on the same ground as the great truths 
in the Creed. It was not a proposition before the 
Council of Nice ; it was not even a proposition before 
the Council of Ephesus that Mary was an object of 
worship ; she holds no such place in the Greek Litur- _ 
gies, not even in the great Roman office—the Mass. 
Even with the Roman Church the worship of the 
Virgin, and expressed reliance on her, are acts which 
stand outside of the liturgy. Oardinal Newman had 
to confess, in a published letter, when the subject of 
the immaculate conception came up for consideration, 
and when Dr. Pusey put forth his ‘‘ Kirenicon,” 


* Letters to Cardinal Wiseman, by the Rev. William 
Palmer, Letter V. 
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that, ‘‘ Yet in matter of fact I believe the Holy 
See has interfered from time to time, when devotion 
seemed running into superstition ; and not so long 
ago. I recollect hearing in Gregory the XVI.’s 
time, of books about the blessed Virgin which had 
been suppressed by authority, and in particular of a 
representation of the immaculate conception which 
he had forbidden, and of measures taken against the 
shocking notion that the blessed Mary is present in 
the Holy Eucharist in the sense in which our Lord is 
present. ... Nor have I time any more than you 
have had to ascertain how far great theologians have 
made protests against these various extravagances of 
which you so rightly protest.”* 

But does not this show that the introduction of the 
Virgin Mary as an object of worship in the Church 
was not done by revelation? It was not in the faith 
of which St. Jude speaks. It is an inference of logic 
that if she is the Mother of God, then to her belong 
these prerogatives. It is a human conception ; it is 
a philosophical speculation ; it is a mere deduction, 
which has brought the blessed Virgin Mary into these 
relations and enthroned her as an object of worship, 
and an object of faith and of reliance ; and it goes to 
show that the acts of the Roman Church which were 
cast aside at the Reformation by the Anglican Church 


* Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his recent 
Hirenicon, by John Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. 
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were not articles of faith, but were only propositions 
which were begotten in the human mind. 

Ill. Lhe Third Doctrine is the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. ) 
The doctrine as taught in the Roman Church is 
somewhat complicated. It consists of several facts, 
all of which were deductions from the penitential 
system of the primitive Church. It had reference at 
the beginning to the public treatment of offenders by 
the Church’s action ; it had reference to sins com- 
mitted after baptism, as they were denominated. It 
was taught that in baptism sins were washed away. 
So Ananias was divinely commanded to say to Paul, 
‘** Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins’’ 
(Acts 22:16). It was the doctrine of the Church 
that one coming to baptism, as the apostle did, was 
cleansed from sin. So the Nicene Creed makes us to 
say, I believe ‘‘ in one baptism for the remission of 
sins.”” But how were sins committed after baptism 
to be dealt with? This was one of the questions of 
the early Church. No doubt it was a question which 
the Church might deal with ; but it was not a ques- 
tion whether there were powers or permission to add 
to the revealed system of redemption, and whether 
what was formed and fashioned and taught was part 
of the system for the restoration of the soul, and 
whether it was a necessary condition of salvation—in 
a word, whether it was a sacrament which might be 
ranked with baptism. 
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The doctrine as taught to-day is this, that the 
offender, or the one who has been baptized and then 
commits sin, comes now to receive the sacrament of 
penance. ‘The first act is repentance and confession, 
and then absolution ; after which there are penances 
or satisfactions imposed. The effect of absolution is 
maintained to be the remission of the eternal punish- 
ment due to sin. ‘The person is no longer liable to 
the punishment of eternal damnation. He is released 
from that through the sacrament. But it is asserted 
that there is due a temporal punishment, which is to 
be a satisfaction to the divine Justice, and which sgat- 
isfaction is to be remitted by penances performed 
either in this life or in the life beyond the grave, in 
what is called purgatory. ‘The sacrament of penance 
is, of course, administered only to those who are in a 
justified state, who by baptism are united to Christ. 
The sins which they have committed after baptism 
will not, in consequence of absolution, subject them 
to eternal punishment, but they will be subject to a 
punishment which in time—one, ten, or a hundred 
thousand years—may be expiated, and then they may 
be admitted to the beatific vision in heaven; and 
also the merits of the saints, the works of others, may 
be transferred to their account. The sacrament of 
the altar, called ‘‘ masses for the dead,” may help to 
make this expiation and to shorten this time of tem- 
poral punishment. This is what Tetzel offered for 
sale—satisfactions, indulgences, release of souls from 
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purgatory. ‘This it was that gave offence and caused 
Leo X., the Pope of the day, to issue a bull in ex- 
planation of indulgences, and which by the late de- 
cree is fastened on the Roman Church as one of its 
infallible doctrines. It declared ‘‘ that the Pope, as 
successor of St. Peter and Vicar of Christ upon earth, 
hath an indisputable power of granting indulgences 
which will avail the living, as the dead in purgatory, 
and that this doctrine is necessary to be embraced by 
all who are in communion with the Church.’’* 

Now the question with us is this, Was this doctrine 
a revelation? Was it among the articles of faith 
which were once committed to the saints? Is this 
one of the doctrines of salvation which the Church 
received and preached in the beginning and handed 
on? This is the only question with which we have 
to deal, Is it a revelation, or is it the result of human 
philosophy and a deduction of logic? 

No one will pretend to say that this doctrine had 
come into this form in the fourth century. Let us 
inquire what Mr. Newman had to say of it when he 
wrote his ‘‘ Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine.” He deduces it from the penitential sys- 
tem of the primitive Church. There must, it was 
said, be some mode, some rite, some sacrament by 
which they could direct the sinner to obtain remission 


* Life and Pontificate of Leo X., by William Roscoe, chap. 
12, p. 244. 
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of his sins.) Mr. Newman said: ‘‘ The controversy 
seemed to have found the following issue, whether the 
Church had the means of pardoning sins after bap- 
tism.” And it was in the study of that question that 
they found a solution in this sacrament of penance. 
And they argued that as penance was imposed with 
the absolution, and the Church exercised the power 
in shortening the time or the amount of those pen- 
ances, and men went out of the world with those 
penances unfulfilled, why could they not fulfil them 
beyond the grave, why not in the intermediate state ? 
Thus Mr. Newman says: ‘‘ As time went on the doc- 
trine of purgatory was opened upon the apprehension 
of the Church as a portion or form of penance due 
for sins committed after baptism.’’ 

So far he allows in his Essay that the sacrament of 
penance came into view from the necessity of the 
case. It appeared that after baptism there must be 
some rite, some special mode in which sins were to be 
remitted. At the first baptism was deferred. He 
says: ‘* Even in the fourth century St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Basil, and St. Augustine, with Chris- 
tian mothers, were not baptized until they were 
adults.” He infers that this delay was in con- 
seyuence of there being no sacrament in which 
their penitence could be made available ; but when, 
on the development of what they read in the New 
Testament of purging by fire, there came up the sacra- 
ment of penance, and so filled up what was wanting. 
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And so he thinks that ‘‘ the doctrine of post-baptismal 
sins, especially when realized in the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, leads the recipient to fresh developments be- 
yond itself. Its effect is to convert a Scripture state- 
ment, which might seem only of temporary applica- 
tion, into a universal and perpetual truth.’’* And 
while he was a member of the Anglican Church, 
‘In his ‘‘ Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church,” he said ‘‘ that there was no definite Catholic 
tradition for purgatory in early times, and that in- 
stead of it certain texts of Scripture, in the first in- 
stance interpreted by individuals, were put forward 
as the proof of the doctrine.’? And this is what the 
Cardinal has done. He has taken his speculations 
when an Anglican, and adopted them when he en- 
tered the Roman Church as having developed into 
the modern doctrine of purgatory. ; 

Here, then, is one of the most able defenders of 
Roman doctrine acknowledging that the sacramené 
of penance is not a tradition, and therefore not a part 
of the ‘‘ faith which was once delivered to the saints, ”’ 
but that it came up in the fourth century, and came 
into shape from a necessity. He claims that it isa 
logical deduction, that from premises that were given, 
from premises coming out of the necessity of some 
rite to be used as baptism was declared to be used ; 
and some expressions of Scripture, which must be 


* Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, chap. 
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allowed to be figurative; or else he must maintain 
that there is a spiritual purging by material power. 

These three doctrines then—namely, transubstan- 
tiation, the worship of the Virgin, and the sacrament 
of penance, as they are held by the Roman Church— 
are the result of speculation and of logic. Without 
that speculation and deduction they would not have 
appeared ; they would never have been brought into 
operation in the attempts of the soul to work out its 
salvation. 

I might here introduce the doctrine promulgated 
at Rome on the immaculate conception and the infal- 
libility of the Bishop of Rome. They are both illus- 
trations of the subject which I am bringing before 
you. It has been objected that it is a defect that 
they should have been declared necessary Christian 
doctrine after an interval of eighteen centuries. But 
that would not in itself be a fatal defect. The Nicene 
Creed was not proclaimed by the Church until three 
hundred years after the earthly ministry of our Lord ; 
and it was more than four hundred after that event 
that His perfect human nature was declared. But 
the difference was this, when the ofoovg10s was de- 
clared, the appeal of the council was to facts, to what 
had been held, and to what had been taught from the 
beginning ; and also in the Council of Ephesus, when 
the article on our Lord’s human nature was to be 
adopted and proclaimed, the doctrine which had been 
held from the beginning was brought forward. In 
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neither case was it a deduction of logic, but it re- 
sulted from the testimony of the Church. So with 
regard to the two late decrees from Rome, if there 
had been brought forward. a line of testimony reach- 
ing back to St. John on the immaculate conception, 
or a line of testimony on the infallible utterances of 
the Pope, going back through every age and genera- 
tion to St. Peter, then we should have been bound to 
receive the doctrine. The eighteen centuries no more 
than the three or the four centuries would have stood 
in the way. But the great difference is this, that the 
one rested on testimony, thus proving that the doc- 
trine was part of the ‘‘ faith once delivered to the 


saints ;”’ 


and that the other was not upheld by tradi- 
tion or testimony. They were each the result of 
human speculation and logical deduction. 

These and other doctrines of the Roman Church 
are additions to the faith. They are additions which 
are made by the human mind only. A system 
of rationalism is a system of doctrine which is rea- 
soned out, and built up and put together by the 
mind itself. Christianity, the doctrine of the salva- 
tion of man through the intervention of the Son of 
God, is a divine system. It is God’s plan; itis inno 
respect human; it is impossible that it should be 
human; it is the condition on which God will save 
man. A sacrament is a divine ordinance, and a re- 
vealed ordinance ; it is a statement of the manner 
and condition on which God will receive man and 
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impart His grace. Any human ordinance is without 
value, and imposes upon us no conditions. The great 
value in the sacrament is the presence of God ; not 
the manner of the presence, but the fact of the pres- 
ence. It isan ordinance through which God speaks 
and makes His promises and imparts His power. 
They are conditions which can have in them no 
rationalistic elements whatever. 

So the great bond of union in the Church must be 
the united adherence to the great object of worship, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. What 
amazing presumption that the human mind by its 
unaided reason can discover an additional object for 
adoration and a source of grace! that it can conceive 
of the mediation between God and man, requiring the 
mediation of the blessed Virgin with Him in our 
behalf! Those are inferences from the premise that 
Mary is the Mother of God. The premise is good, 
but the inference is illogical. 

What presumption also is the call of us Rei itin: 
to unity by the Roman Church! Unity, according to 
the facts mentioned in the Acts, is steadfast adherence 
to the doctrines of the apostles, to the faith which 
they delivered, to the truth which they left as a de- 
posit with the Church. Before they can make the 
call, they must drop from their Service Books what the 
Anglican Church dropped from hers. They must put 
away their rationalistic inventions and return to the 
doctrines of the apostles. 


LECTURE IV. 
AUGUSTINE, AQUINAS, CALVIN. 


It is not for the sake of investigating the theologi- 
cal character of Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin that 
I bring forward their names, but to exhibit the man- 
ner in which they exercised the philosophical and 
logical spirit in creating and sustaining doctrines 
which they believed to be necessary doctrines of the 
Christian faith ; but which, on the contrary, I wish 
to show were only their own speculations. The doc- 
trine of predestination has certainly had a most re- 
markable influence on the Christian creed. Especially 
at the time of the Reformation it entered into the 
symbolical teaching of the Lutherans, the Calvinists, 
and even the Anglican Church. 

It is my purpose to show that predestination, as 
taught by those distinguished persons, was not one 
of those doctrines which were handed down from the 
beginning. It was not reteived by the Church, and 
in the exercise of her dogmatic office co-ordinated and 
articulated with the other doctrines of the faith, so 
as to make one harmonious whole. But I wish to 
show that it was first brought into view by Augustine 
as a part of Christian doctrine, and as an essential 
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part of the doctrine of Christian redemption. I wish 
to show that in the Middle Ages it was exhibited by 
Aquinas, who was the ablest theologian and philoso- 
pher, as a necessary doctrine, and one that must be 
recelved as giving the character of God and the rela- 
tions in which He stood to man. And then we must 
investigate the manner in which it was taught by 
Calvin, and the relation which it held in the Chris- 
tianity as taught by the continental reformers. 

I make the assertion that the predestination which 
was brought into view and taught by these three great 
and distinguished persons was not a revelation, that 
it was not one of those doctrines which were ‘‘ once 
delivered to the saints,”’ that it was not part of that 
deposit of which St. Paul speaks in his epistles ; but 
that it was a doctrine which was first named and 
brought forward in the philosophical speculations 
which originated in the Gnostic and Manichean sects. 
It first came up in the discussions on the nature of 
God, and God’s relation to evil. It was the great 
question of the age, zofev to naxov, Whence ts 
evil? It was a question in which St. Augustine was 
interested, as he shows in being one of the first to 
declare it. It has been asserted that it was his con- 
nection with the Manichexan sect which led him to 
entertain the question when he became a Christian. 
This has, indeed, been denied, but in the want of 
historic testimony we are chiefly indebted to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. When such a question was 
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brought forward, when the Church was in a certain 
way compelled to look at it and to place in the Creed, 
in opposition to Gnostic views, that God was ‘‘ the 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things, visible 
and invisible,” it was not possible that Augustine 
should not be deeply interested in the discussions 
concerning the nature of God, and of God’s relations 
to the condition of things which existed, and that he 
should not have engaged in the investigation of this 
question. He could not fail to be predisposed to it, 
and to be predisposed to it as simply a philosophical 
question. It was chiefly as such that the sects of 
that day would look at it. It was in this way that 
St. Paul refers to ‘‘ science falsely so called” (1 Tim. 
6:20). Itis one of those probable events which we 
cannot escape, that Augustine should come to study 
and investigate this question as a philosopher. 

And then the constitution of his mind was such 
that we cannot conceive that he should be placed in 
the midst of such investigations and discussions, and 
not be interested in them to such a degree as to give 
them his most profound attention. As a Christian 
disciple, before he had gained a distinguished position, 
he began to think and to write on the subject. He 
took up first the view which prevailed in the Church. 
He followed his great teacher, Ambrose, and con- 
ceived that the Scriptures taught a conditional predes- 
tination. It was not surprising that at this very time 
he was writing on every subject which came up for 
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discussion ; and if was natural that he should then 
follow the line of thought that was generally main- 
tained in the Church. (Not 20.) 

The doctrine of predestination was taught by St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and by St. Peter in his First Epistle. It was brought 
forward by St. Paul for a specific purpose. Le 
claimed to be the apostle to the Gentiles, and he 
wished to show his converts that it was within the 
purpose of God that the mystery of redemption should 
be revealed to them that had been revealed to the 
Jews. Abraham and his seed had been the chosen 
people of God, so far as to be elected to all the privi- 
leges that had been offered to mankind. And St. 
Paul wrote to the Roman Christians that they were 
elected to the same privileges, that whatever was 
offered to the great patriarch was offered to these 
Gentile converts ; and in this view the doctrine ‘‘ was 
full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeakable comfort,’’* 
for it showed them the great things that God had 
done and would do for them. (NoTE 21.) And when 
he wrote to the Ephesian Christians that the middle 
wall of partition was broken down, and that they were 
all made one in Christ Jesus (Eph. 2, 14, 15, 16), 
and that they were predestinated to the same privi- 
leges as the ancient people of God, ‘‘it must have 
been an unspeakable comfort” to those Christians 
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that they were introduced into the relation of the 
elect people of God, with all the privileges of grace, 
and with the divine powers to enable them to work 
out their salvation. And when he wrote to the Thes- 
salonians, ‘* Knowing, brethren beloved, your election 
of God” (1 Thess. 1: 4), they could have no doubt 
that he meant their election to benefits and blessings 
‘in His Church here on earth; and that it ought to 
make them the more earnest to work out their salva- 
tion. And St. Peter must evidently have so under- 
stood the purpose of God’s calling, election, and pre- 
destination when he wrote, ‘‘ Make your calling and 
election sure” (2 Pet. 1:10). Faber (NoTE 22), in 
his ‘‘ Primitive Doctrine of Election,’’ has shown 
that it was this view of election that was held by 
Clement, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, and Ambrose ; 
and Augustine at the first advocated this doctrine. 
Would that he had maintained it with the vigor and 
with the ability that he maintained any doctrine that 
he undertook to explain and to enforce! What evils 
would the Church have escaped! How different in 
many respects would the Reformation have been ! 
But Augustine had worked out a system of doctrine 
before the beginning of the Pelagian controversy on 


“< doce 


grace. Mozley* maintains that Augustine’s 
trinal bias had clearly asserted itself some years be- 
fore’’ the controversy. 

* A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, 


p. 860. 
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This reveals to us the character and the action of 
the mind of Augustine. It was not facts that he was 
collecting and classifying and co-ordinating, but it 
was ideas on which he was working. He conceived a 
form of doctrine that certain things must hold a re- 
lation to each other. It was the conception of his 
mind. It was a very different line that the General 
Councils pursued. It was the facts which the Coun- 
cil of Nice sought and classified and named as having 
existed from the beginning. It is ideas with which 
the philosopher deals. It is facts with which the 
theologian has chiefly to deal, and to look to what 
those facts lead, what is the doctrine which they indi- | 
cate ; but the philosopher gets his doctrine from the 
conception which he has formed and created. 

The Pelagian controversy came up in A.D. 405, and 
brought into discussion the doctrine of predestination. 
The real controversy was about grace, the divine influ- 
ence chiefly of the Spirit and other influences which 
might aid and determine the action of the will. But 
it would appear that election and predestination were 
always subordinate to the doctrine of conversion and 
growth in holiness. Grace (NoTE 23) involved the 
doctrine of original sin, the inherent bias of the 
human mind toward sin. Then came the question, 
When was man able to listen to the divine call and 
turn to God and live for God ? The question which 
came up was, How far man had gone from original 
righteousness, whether he had gone so far and was 
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so weak that he could-not, by any power that was 
inherent in him, return to God, or whether he re- 
quired a special influence from God—some power im- 
planted in the soul. And, again, when one came to 
bring together the declarations of God concerning 
man’s moral state, and the invitations which our 
Blessed Lord and His ministers made to man to 
return to God and serve Him, could these dec- 
larations and invitations be reconciled ? These 
were the points of doctrine involved ; these were 
the principles involved in the Pelagian and the 
semi-Pelagian controversies ; these were also the 
questions which were involved in the teaching of 
Luther and Calvin. And they were questions which 
were underlying the revivals of New England, and to 
such a degree as to make a New England theology. 
Now the question which I wish to discuss is this, 
that when Augustine introduced the subject of pre- 
destination into the controversy about grace, it was a 
speculation, a deduction of logic. The Scriptures 
did not place the subject of grace on philosophical 
predestination. It is a question whether any such 
subject is hinted at in the remotest degree in divine 
revelation. It was not for the purpose of discussing 
predestination ; but when he considered the sinful 
state of man, when he said that man had not the 
power to return to God, how, he asked, could he 
turn unless God furnished the power? And when 
He furnished the power, which was manifest in some 
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and not in others, there must be on the part of God 
a choice of these persons, and a passing by or a de- 
termined rejection of others. In looking at grace, at 
conversion, at the determination on the part of man to 
serve God, how could he do this, Augustine asked, un- 
less the power was furnished, unless he had free will, 
unless God of His own motion took him by the hand ? 
This doctrine was cast out on the world, and involved 
every determination of the state of man in sin and in 
the manner of his rescue. 

The real question, then, which came up in this 
controversy was a philosophical question. ‘The ques- 
tion was how a man could return to God. The Scrip- 
tures said only ¢urn to God. God would have all 
men to be saved. But Augustine said man cannot 
turn except by the grace of God. Now the point 
with him was, Have all men to whom the command 
comes, to whom the invitation is addressed, the grace 
tocome? Augustine said, Vo ; he only can fulfil that 
command and accept that invitation who is the special 
object of God’s choice, to whom He gives the special 
grace to repent and turn. And so he came to make 
the general proposition that the whole race was divided 
into two parts, one of which is chosen of God, is pre- 
destined of God, to whom a special grace is given; - 
and the other part is passed by or is predestinated 
to be damned. Now Augustine argued out this ques- 
tion. He made it a fundamental part of his theol- 
ogy ; and the continental reformers, shrinking from the 
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exaggerated sacerdotalism of the mediwval ages, em- 
braced the Augustinian doctrine on predestination as 
a fundamental part of their system. 

Now if we examine the Pelagian controversy on 
grace, we shall find that they were searching for pre- 
mises and drawing conclusions, and that the real 
point was not to find what God had said, what St. 
Paul had written ; the real point with them was to 
find what would be true if certain other things should 
prove to be true. It was the attempt to create a har- 
monious and consistent system. ‘The revelation of 
God may not give that system. Revelation may de- 
liver truths, may state facts which we cannot recon- 
cile and harmonize. We are compelled to receive 
both and suffer the apparent contradiction—apparent 
to us—to remain. ‘This really means only that we 
cannot unravel the system of divine providence, we 
cannot explain the whole revelation of God and har- 
monize it with the system of nature which exists 
about us and comes under our daily observation. 
Bishop Butler thought it enough to point out that 
the difficulties which we find in natural religion and 
in revealed religion were the very difficulties which we 
find in the operation of the affairs of this world ; but 
it is the characteristic of philosophy to seek for ex- 
planation and for harmony in revelation. 

The two propositions on which the Pelagian con- 
troversy arose were, ‘‘ the denial by Pelagius of the 
necessity of grace in what is now the received sense of 
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that word ;’* and the second is the denial of what 
we call original sin. By this ‘‘ latter was meant the 
sinful tendency accompanying the very origin of our 
human existence.” 

No doubt the controversy was a great and lasting 
benefit to the Church, and that it helped to settle two 
questions—that the whole race had fallen away from 
God, and that redemption by the atonement, by the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross, was a necessity for 
restoration to the divine favor; and that the only 
power by which that restoration could be effected was 
grace, not only by. the favor of outward circum- 
stances, but by the divine power which works in our 
nature. Those were the two points which Augustine 
established against Pelagius ; and it was a great bene- 
fit that he conferred on the Church. He made it 
plain and established it as a truth, a revealed truth 
in the mind of every believer in Christianity, that he 
was in such a sinful state that only the work of God 
in redemption and grace could restore him. ‘To have 
placed that clearly before the mind was a great work, 
for which the churchmen of his day thanked him, 
and which has rendered his name illustrious ever 
since. 

But with the blessing came a misfortune. In the 
explanation and defence of the great doctrine of grace 
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he introduced speculations, and chiefly that of pre- 
destination ; and these speculations have come to be 
regarded as part of divine revelation. He maintained 
that if certain views were true, they must involve cer- 
tain other truths. He maintained that if the evil bias of 
our nature existed, and influenced every one who was 
born into the world, then he could take no step toward 
God until he had received a special movement of the 
mind by the operation of grace, of grace from the 
fulness of Christ. And he thought that the person’ 
was helpless until that special grace helped him ; and 
that he could not move in the matter until he was 
first moved by God Himself. So he inferred that 
God must first have resolved to move this person, to 
give him His grace to move him; and so from this 
inherited bias toward evil he inferred that God must 
make choice of each individual in whom this grace 
can effectually work. He may have attempted to 
show that this was St. Paul’s view; but the view 
which he gave was an inference. He drew it out of 
conclusions whieh he had reached ; and he thus made 
the premises for a conclusion concerning the divine 
election. He thought that ‘‘ original sin is a sufficient 
premise for a doctrine of predestination.’’* But Pela- 
gius confined the function of grace ‘‘ to that of assist- 
Ing the natural will.’’ This, it was thought, ‘‘ sup- 
poses a foundation of independent power in the will, 
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to which grace isan addition. Augustine, on the 
other hand, says it is more than this, and condemns 
the definition of Pelagius as insufficient and insulting 
to the divine power.’’ This Mozley thinks is the 
question to which the whele argument is substantially 
reduced. 

The two questions, then, on which the argument 
between Augustine and Pelagius rested were original 
sin and free will ; the nature of the assistance which 
grace gave, and to whom it was given. The nature 
of original sin, in what condition it left man, the 
relations in which it placed him with respect to God 
and his restoration to favor, whether there was such 
a measure of free will that he had the independent 
power or the inherent power to repent and turn to 
God, was the real question which entered into the 
controversy. On these points there was an acknowl- - 
edged difference between Augustine and Pelagius. It 
was here where the real difference began. It was not 
an interpretation of the Scriptures on which they 
differed ; for while the revelation of God stated the 
inability of man, yet it did not state the length which 
it had carried man—how far he had gone. Augustine 
maintained that he had gone so far that he could not 
return except by a divine power conferred upon him, 
and that he could not make the choice unless the 
overpowering grace of God turned him, and the gift 
of perseverance to the end was also conferred. Pela- 
gius did not believe that the sin of Adam had so 
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affected the nature of the race of man that every one 
born into the world was in this helpless and deplorable 
condition. He maintained that man had the power, 
the natural power to turn to God, and to remain in 
that state. Certainly the holy Scriptures do not 
state these questions with philosophical precision. 
They do not say when man’s ability ceases and God’s 
irresistible power begins. What is revealed is, that 
man is a sinner, and that he cannot be restored ex- 
cept by the power of the grace of God. These are 
the terms which are employed. ‘There is a great deal 
which is left indefinite, and which would leave the 
premises for a logical deduction equally indefinite 
also. According to the logical axiom, the conclusion 
would be no stronger than the premises. Besides the 
Scriptures do not account for all the difficulties which 
come up in our minds. The whole state of man is 
involved in difficulties; and we can ask numerous 
questions to which the Scriptures do not pretend to 
give an answer, or to cast light on the difficulty. 

But this question Augustine and Pelagius debated 
as two philosophers and logicians. ‘They argued out 
their premises and stated them according to their 
perceptions. And while the main doctrine was stated 
with clearness and precision in the Council of Orange 
- (Nore 24), and has been maintained by the Church ever 
since, yet it was recognized that Augustine had mixed 
with the question, which was not a part of revelation, 
but only the deduction of his logic and the opera- 
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tion of his philosophy, that there existed ‘‘ an eternal 
divine decree, separating antecedently to any differ- 
ence of desert one portion of the human race from 
another ; and ordaining one to everlasting life and 
the other to everlasting misery.” And this doctrine 


¢ 


Mozley declares ‘‘ occurs frequently in many of his 
treatises, wholly prevails in some, and forms the basis 
of his whole teaching in the latter portion of his theo- 
logical life.”* Now the latter portions of these prop- 
ositions cannot be alleged to exist in the Scriptures. 
It is nowhere revealed or declared in the New Testa- 
ment that God has so divided the race of man into 
two portions, and that He has made this determina- 
tion in reference to them. Augustine gets this from 
his view of original sin, free will, and grace. These 
doctrines furnish him with the premises. It is the 
deduction which he makes ; it is speculative philoso- 
phy which generates and furnishes the conclusion 
which constitutes the basis of his theological teaching 
on grace. Mozley also says that ‘‘ he takes that fur- 
ther step which Scripture avoids taking, and asserts 
a determinate doctrine of predestination. He erects 
those passages of Scripture which suggest predesti- 
nation into a system explaining away the opposite 
ones, and converts the obscurity and inconsistency of 
Scripture language into that clearness and consistency - 
by which a definite truth is stated.”” The declaration 
which most troubled Augustine was that of St. Paul, 
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which said: ‘‘ God, our Saviour, who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth’ (1 Tim. 2:4). He tried to turn aside 
the purpose of this declaration, and to make it speak 
the same language as his philosophy and his logic ; 
he felt all the force of this saying of St. Paul, and 
saw that it did not, in the form in which it was pre- 
sented, speak the language of a system, and that it 
did not harmonize with what he wished to teach. 

Now it must be apparent that Augustine does not 
ask the question, What is it that God teaches? What 
does His Word assert, and how can we harmonize 
that word so that it shall speak one language, and 
proclaim one way of life and one form of reconcilla- 
tion to Him? No doubt he wished to make it plain 
by his philosophy that the philosophy of the Gnostics 
and of the Manichzans was false, and that their 
deductions were fallacious. 

Some were astonished at Augustine, and said that it 
was a new doctrine, that they had not heard this ex- 
position of the election of God previcus to this time. 
This caused them to revolt and to draw back. They 
saw it only as speculation and a deduction, and not 
as part of the original revelation. They had made it 
a historical question, and their inquiry was, What 
had been held and what had been taught? Those 
Christians who lived at Marseilles had never heard of 
this interpretation of Augustine.* 


* Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Election, p. 93. 
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And Augustine himself was concerned at the manner 
in which some had received his doctrine, and how 
they were carrying it out to its logical results. Nean- 


‘‘ who found themselves en- 


der tells us that some 
gaged in an internal conflict, among the monks of the 
cloister in Adrumetum, in the province of Byzacene, 
who by studying the doctrine of predestination in 
Augustine’s writings, had arrived at the conclusion 
that the efforts of man were entirely useless, since 
God did everything, and that it was unjust to punish 
sinners.’’* Augustine endeavored to counteract this, 
and in consequence wrote two treatises, in which he 
attempted to repel doubts by developing it dialecti- 
cally ; but this was more speculation to avoid the con- 
sequences of other and previous speculations. It was 
an attempt simply to fasten the mind on other aspects 
of his original and chief speculation, in which he 
brought forward the phiosophical doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

Now we maintain that in all this Augustine did not 
act simply as an interpreter of God’s Word, but he 
was acting chiefly as a speculative, philosopher. He 
was looking for the foundation of Christian doctrine 
in the conceptions of the human mind; he began 
with ideas, with a priort conceptions of what should 
be and what must be. No doubt he was a distin- 
guished expounder of God’s Word; no doubt he 


* Neander’s History of Christian Dogma, p. 874, Bohn Ed. 
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formulated the doctrines of God’s Word ; no doubt 
he exercised a most profound influence in putting 
into consistent and harmonious relations the doc- 
trines of the faith which the Church was teaching. 
No one possibly did more than he in co-ordinating 
and articulating the revealed doctrines of the faith. 
It was this fact, this great power which he possessed, 
in the exercise of this function, which gave him the 
immense influence which attended his teaching. The 
influence of no inferior mind, of no mere theologian 
could ever have brought forward doctrines of which a 
Prosper and Hilary could write that it was new, and 
which was carrying captive the minds of men. 

It was not only the personal influence, but also the 
logical foundation on which it rested that caused it 
to gain a hold. Logic certainly gives us the form in 
which the human mind reasons, but it is not without 
its weak points, where we may all stumble ; logic really 
only teaches us how to draw conclusions from pre- 
mises. If one could construct those premises in a 
manner which would not admit of a flaw or a doubt, 
we should be able to draw infallible conclusions. The 
contention of Augustine and Pelagius was about the 
premises. Did their views of original sin furnish 
them with premises which were perfect, which were 
without a flaw, so that we are compelled to accept 
their conclusions? Yet the weakness of the premises 
is seen in the semi-Pelagianism which prevailed until 
the time of Charlemagne (NoTE 25) ; but it prevailed 
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only in this way, that it was conceived to be a neces- 
sity for the reception of grace. It was supposed to 
be the foundation of reliance on God, on God’s grace, 
on God’s help; and yet this reliance on God’s help was 
the result of God’s choice and action. It could not 
be conceived that one could in any way originate 
those actions even which would receive the help 
which would bring them to repentance and faith and 
holiness. 

The tendency of religious or philosophical thought, 
or of any thought, is certainly very remarkable and 
very singular. It characterizes the age as a fashion ; 
it may be brought up by some prevailing error. It 
was just this which brought into existence a state of 
things which rendered an exposition of the doctrine of 
grace a necessity. And Augustine steps in with his 
philosophy and logic. ‘The operation of grace con- 
tinued to be a prominent doctrine, but in a more ad- 
vanced form than it was stated by Pelagius. The 
semi-Pelagian controversy led to a more careful state- 
ment of the weakness of man, and a clearer statement 
of the relations of grace to free will, and also to a 
clearer exposition of the manner in which this grace 
was conferred by God. 'This was what it was leading 
to, but which it did not reach so long as the doctrine 
of philosophical predestination as set forth by Augus- 
tine prevailed. 

It is often said that Augustine appreciated the sacra- 
ments, and that he pointed to them as the channels 
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of grace, and that this turned aside the edge of his 
doctrine of predestination. In one respeet this is 
true. It is true in a practical system of religion, 
when the manner in which man believes in God and 
serves Him, as well as the obligation, is brought prom- 
inently forward. It keeps out of view the choice 
which God is supposed to make, and brings into view 
the readiness of God to receive all who will come to 
Him. No doubt this was true of his predestinarian 
system, so that grace came more into view, and such 
a choice as Augustine taught faded more and more 
from consideration, until other circumstances brought 
it again into prominence in the medieval ages and in 
the Reformation age, until there arose up Aquinas 
and Calvin. 

It does not come altogether within my purpose to 
dwell on the doctrine as it was discussed in the Middle 
Ages. The tendency of those ages (NOTE 26) was to phil- 
osophy and speculation. ‘The character of the human 
mind in this respect was brought out and exhibited in 
a wonderful degree. I have already shown that in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and in the penitential 
system of the Western Church the philosophical and 
logical character of those ages was the ruling influ- 
ence. The great theologian and philosopher of those 
ages was the angelic doctor, Thomas of Aquino, or, 
as he is usually called, Aquinas. Like the other 
great doctors of his age, he began the discussion of 
theology by setting forth the character of God, and 
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deducing his theology from that character. It is 
easy to see how in discussing the character of the 
great First Cause he should bring out His foreknowl- 
edge, His divine purpose, His choice, and His special 
provision for the redemption of men whom He had 
chosen. 

But it was in the discussion of grace that Aquinas 
introduced the doctrine of predestination. He at- 
tempted to show the harmony of this doctrine with 
the practical influence of grace on the human spirit. 
His discussions, however, were only a repetition of 
the discussions of Augustine. 

And the same may be said of Calvin and the other 
continental reformers. The great question with them 
was how man could be reconciled to God. It wag here 
that Luther brought forward his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith only. It seemed to be the universal 
opinion among them that the movement of the mind 
toward God must begin in the determination of God 
with respect to certain individuals. There must be — 
a desire on the part of God. There must be a pur- 
pose of God with respect to certain persons, and on 
them only would grace be effectual. They had not 
such a measure of free will that they could determine 
on choosing God and obeying Him, not even on exer- 
cising such a degree of faith that they could be justi- 
fied. The inquiry of these reformers was how man 
could be brought into relations to God. They adopted 
the line of philosophical thought and the inferences 
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of Augustine. They made this prominent in their re- 
ligious system. While the philosophical speculations 
of the reformers and of Augustine were the same, there 
was a practical difference, which involved what is 
called the sacramental system of the Church, If 
there is regeneration in baptism, we do not rest the 
reception of grace on an arbitrary decree of God, but 
on the gift of grace, which is conferred on every one 
who is received into the Christian Church. Mozley 
says that there is no difference between Calvin and 
Augustine on the subject of predestination. It is not 
difficult to see that this is true; but whether the 
system is consistent which allows baptism and the 
resulting grace is not so clear. We are not surprised 
that, as the philosophical doctrine of predestination 
became more. pronounced and more relied on, baptism 
should fade from view, as it did in the New England 
theology. 

I think there can be no doubt that Augustine was 
animated by somewhat the same feeling that animated 
Apollinarius when he introduced the Aoyos into the 
place of the mvevya as one of the factors in the 
human soul of the Christ. Augustine wished to mag- 
nify grace; and this it was that the New England 
theologians wished to make prominent in their sys- 
tem of revivals. As there was no question in the one 
case that God was made man, so they also wished to 
exhibit Christ with such elements of character as 
should guard Him against every taint of sin. So those 
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who introduced the philosophical predestination of 
Augustine wished to remove any tendency to merit or - 
to claim any inherent ability in man to make choice 
of God; and they therefore thought that the first 
movement of man toward God must be so marked 
that there could be no place for a conception of in- 
herent power, or of free will which would make the 
first step possible. They wished to make this first 
step so clearly a step taken by the aid of divine 
power, that they thought it must be connected with 
a special choice and a special influence exercised by 
God Himself. They could not conceive that there 
should be any general law under which the individual 
case could come. With all the advocates of individ- 
ual predestination, the conception of sufficient grace 
being given to enable the individual to return to God 
and serve Him, without any special and arbitrary 
choice, was not only an inconsistent one, but an 
almost impossible one. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful ability and the ex- 
traordinary power of conception which belong to some 
minds, yet the early training shows itself in a mani- 
fest inconsistency. Augustine could not get rid of his 
philosophy, cultivated among the Manicheans on the - 
one side, nor of his original faith in the Church’s 
system, attained under the instruction of St. Am- 
brose, on the other. He might explain by his philos- 
ophy the system and mode of grace, yet the habits of 
mind and of faith which had been formed in him 
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from his entrance into the kingdom of God would 
not allow him to depreciate or to neglect or to repu- 
diate the grace which came from sacraments. 

And it is not surprising that the advocates of philo- 
sophical predestination, of individual and arbitrary 
choice, should repudiate baptismal grace or baptismal 
regeneration. ‘This general law of God’s kingdom 
was held by Augustine, and yet he interprets the first 
gift of grace to the individual as a special and arbi- 
trary gift; and such no doubt was the view of 
Aquinas. But it was not so in the case of Calvin, at 
least to the same degree as in Augustine. In his 
‘« Institutes’’ Calvin still holds to the gift of grace by 
the sacraments ; but in Augustine the view of the 
Church predominated and kept in a large measure his 
philosophy in abeyance, while the contrary was the 
case with Luther and Calvin and the adherents of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith ; and in New 
England the philosophical so overshadowed the 
Church system or the sacramental system, that the 
sacraments almost ceased to be visible. 


LECTURE V. 
NEwW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 


I wisH to show in this lecture that what is known 
in history as New England theology is one that was 
reasoned out by the human intellect (NoTE 27) ; that 
it was not once revealed to the saints; that it was 
not a truth which was left by the apostles to their 
converts, and by them handed down through all the 
ages, It was the boast in New England that this 
religion was not traditional and unchangeable, but 
that it was the result of philosophical reasoning and 
logical deduction, and therefore what it was in one 
generation if may not be in another generation. 
From this drifting of opinion in New England an 
attempt was made to give more stability to religious 
opinion. The Andover Theological Seminary was 
founded in order to place a barrier against the results 
of a changeable and rationalistic religion, and to keep 
the professors on the track, it was required that a 
creed, which was presented at their inauguration, 
should be signed every five years. Whitman, in his 
Letter to Moses Stuart, in 1831, presents this for 
consideration as an interference with religious lib- 
erty. It was maintained by some that it was the glory 
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of their religion that the mind was not bound down 
to one undeviating view of religious doctrines ; that 
they were at liberty to take a different view of relig- 
ious doctrines whenever their reason revealed to them 
a different view or a different exposition of a revela- 
tion of God’s Word. It is my purpose to investigate 
the effects of speculative philosophy on the faith, to 
attempt to see what changes those speculations made. 

A company of the Puritans in England was dissat- 
isfied with the treatment which they received while 
exercising their religion. They in consequence passed 
over to Holland, that they might be unmolested in 
their worship of God : but, as you all know, they soon 
abandoned Holland and sailed for America. They 
landed on Plymouth Rock. From this spot there 
went out an influence which made New England a 
State and which organized it into a religion. That 
organization became a necessity in 1648 (NOTE 28), 
when the Congregational Church was formed and all 
the elements of a religious body were named and 
adopted. ‘This body maintained its ground and exer- 
cised its functions in 1735, when new elements began 
to be introduced, which changed the former, by the 
new views which were taken of the relations of God 
to the human soul, and of the manner ia which it 
was introduced into spiritual relations to God. This 
new influence was in a great measure owing to two 
great ‘‘ revivals of religion.”” These revivals in a 
measure overturned the ordinary mode of conducting 
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their religious affairs. The first of these revivals was 
conducted by Jonathan Edwards (Nore 29), the pas- 
tor of Northampton, in Massachusetts, and the other 
was the result of the preaching of Whitefield. 

One of the effects of these revivals was to destroy 
the corporate life of religion. It became common to 
divide the whole population into the converted and 
the unconverted, into the regenerate and the unregen- 
erate. ‘There were no real relations to the Church 
recognized. ‘There was a controversy about the quali- 
fications for communion, for fitness to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper ; but there was no dispute about the 
necessity of conversion. 

The doctrine of the baptism of children was almost 
a lost doctrine. It could not be conceived that grace 
could work in the heart of the little child, and that 
he could be the subject of conversion, and admitted 
into fellowship on account of what was called a change 
of heart, of the renewal of the mind in holiness and 
devotion to God. Baptism of infants came to be 
neglected because, according to the theory of religion 
which was gaining the mastery, it was not plain why 
they should be baptized, or into what new relations 
the sacrament introduced them. ‘The apparently - 
plain requirements of Scripture could not be wholly 
disregarded ; but at the same time a command which 
was not appreciated, and whose benefits were not clear 
to them would not be obeyed. 

The enlargement of the Church did not come at all 
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from within ; it came wholly from without, from the 
unconverted. Dr. Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, 
said, in 1847, that there ‘‘ are two principal modes 
by which the kingdom of God among men may be 
and is to be extended. One is by the process of con- 
version, and the other by that of family propagation ; 
the one by gathering over to the side of faith and 
piety, the other by the populating force of faith and 
piety themselves. ... What I propose,’’ he says, 
‘‘at the present time, is to restore, if possible, a 
juster impression of this great subject ; to show that 
conversion over to the Church is not the only way of 
increase ; that God ordains a law of population in it 
as truly as He does in an earthly kingdom or colony, 
and by this increase from within, quite as much as 
by conversion from without, designs to give it, finally, 
the complete dominion promised.’’* He was thus 
getting back, in a degree, to infant baptism, and rec- 
ognizing the relation of infants to the Church and to 
God. It was the first step in the recognition of their 
position as Christian children who were to be nour- 
ished and brought up in the knowledge and fear of 
God. 

But in the connection in which I am introducing 
it, it shows that the theoretical religion was displac- 
ing the revealed religion. The relations of the soul 
to God came within the influence of the speculations 
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and the metaphysics of the pastors of the New Eng- 
land churches, and these speculative views prevailed 
over the revealed. It was easy to be seen how, when 
baptism was left out of view, that all the world must 
be divided into the converted and the unconverted ; 
and it must also be seen how different is the dealing 
of the Church in her means of grace and in her per- 
suasive functions or in her preaching, when she has 
to deal with an individual soul that came to her with- 
out any ties which bind that soul to her. 

It was, then, a fundamental error that baptism of 
infants was put in the background ; that union with 
God in His Church could only take place in a con- 
Sclous conversion. (Nore 30.) It was a fatal mis- 
take, just as it would have been to expect to enlarge 
and carry on and bring down to the day of our Lord’s 
ministry in Judea the patriarchal Church of Abraham 
without circumcision. It was the bringing an inexor- 
able logic to bear on the doctrine of grace and the act 
- of conversion. It arose from the attempt to har- 
monize into a consistent logical system the relations 
of God and man in redemption, and in restoration to 
holiness. 

The rise of “‘ revivalism” also led to the study of 
the human soul and its relations to God. It was the 
individual soul with which this system was dealing. 
It was just this which Augustine brought up, how the 
soul could get the grace by which it might return to 
God. He determined, from the doctrine of original 
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sin, that there was no life left in man to make choice 
of God and holiness, and therefore it was only by an 
eternal decree that he could be brought within the 
influence of God, could be brought under the power 
of God’s Spirit. And this was the real question which 
came up in the New England revivals. 

Jonathan Edwards has been called the “ father of 
New England theology.’’ Possibly, when such a man 
was placed in the position that he was, it became in- 
evitable that he should study the question in the man- 
ner in which he did, and that his study should lead 
to the results which it did. Augustine was never 
moved away from his moorings. He always stood by 
the Catholic faith and administered the sacraments. 
But in the case of Edwards, he was led away by his 
metaphysics, and he constructed, by his speculative 
philosophy, a system of theology which had chiefly in 
view the manner in which a supreme God, supreme 
in holiness as well as in power, could provide for man 
in the condition in which he is born into the world, 
so that he would return to God as a voluntary act. 
The great doctrine which came up before his mind, 
and which he insisted on as the supreme doctrine of 
religion, was not ‘* God in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” It was not Christ and Christ 
as we name His acts in the Litany that he constantly 
and under all circumstances presented as the only 
refuge and the only hope of sinful man. But it was 
man, with his human soul, with his human power, 
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as he stood in relation to an omnipotent God. He 
inquired*and made it the great question of religion, 
how such a man and such a God could come together. 
He was looking for the first motion of life, and asking 
whence it came, and where it started, and what start- 
ed it. The fundamental principles of his theology, 
then, was God’s omnipotence and God’s sovereignty. 
How could man stand before them? That was his ques- 
tion. Original sin was one of the great and funda- 
mental principles of his theology, probably more point- 
ed and more necessary than in Augustine’s controversy 
with the Pelagians. Edwards wished to investigate the 
moment when sin and alienation from God took place. 
He wished to estimate its degree and the helplessness 
which it involved, and he described it as ‘‘ a state of 
darkness, woeful corruption, and ruin; nothing but 
flesh without the spirit ; darkness, ‘as light ceases in 
a room when the candle is withdrawn.’ He described 
it as worse than any metaphor can portray. He de- 
scribed this wickedness not merely as a possible thing ; 
but that there is in every man, in virtue of his birth or 
creation, actual wickedness without measure, wicked- 
ness heinous, incorrigible and inflexible, that will not 
yield to threatenings or promises, to awakenings 
or encouragements, to judgments or mercies, to terror 
or to love.” * Every expression igs used to describe a 
total depravity, an utter alienation from God, a total 
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absence of any wish or power to return to God. This 
was the starting-point of his theology, as it was the 
starting-point of Augustine’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion. His speculations put man in a condition from 
which there was no deliverance but by the action of 
the will of God. When man received grace for con- 
version, when he was converted, he knew that God 
had made choice of him as one of the elect. 

This religion was built up on this condition of orig- 
inal sin. No doubt the intervention of the Son of 
God was often referred to, as the influence and mode 
of operation of ths atonement were often referred to ; 
but when men were interested in returning to 
God it was not ‘‘Christ as He was made unto us 
righteousness, and wisdom, and sanctification, and 


redemption,”’ 


who made this return possible, but sal- 
vation was possible, because God, from His eternal 
choice, was moving in man’s behalf. And it was re- 
ferred to in this way, that as God had made choice of 
a certain part of men on whom He would have mercy, 
He provided the way in which He might exercise that 
mercy on this part of mankind. For them He made 
provision by the atonement. It was the means to 
save them and them only. for the others no provi- 
sion was made. The limited atonement was a doc- 
trine which the logic of this system required. Its 
harmony and consistency required that the atonement 
should be so regarded. It was not the language of 
Scripture, but it was the requirements of their specu- 
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lation and the demands of logic. Their premises 
must lead to this conclusion. 

So the sovereignty of God (NotTE 31) was a cardinal 
principle of his theology. He taught that the divine 
sovereignty means that ‘‘ God has mercy on whom He 
will have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth.” 
The sovereignty of God is a proper phrase, and ex- 
presses a proper conception of God’s character and 
His dealings with men. But in the theology of Hd- 
wards there were embraced conceptions of God’s 
sovereignty which were stated according to his pe- 
culiar theory, and which had especial reference, as 
his definition indicates, to His choice of man and 
His right to pass over the other portion not in- 
cluded in His choice. And he liked to teach that 
the passing over these, abandoning them to the 
results of their own actions, was no injustice—that 
they had no claim on Him. But he really went far- 
ther than this. He went to this fearful length : he 
said that the existence of evil in the world was the 
proof of the divine sovereignty. God was under no 
obligation to keep man from sinning. He decreed to 
permit the fall and te order events to its accomplish- 
ment. By His decrees every individual of Adam/’s 
posterity was involved in hissin. He maintained that 
‘“‘if He chooses to redeem any His sovereignty is in- 
volved in His freedom to take whom He pleases and 
to leave whom [He pleases to perish.”* It was this 
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part of the divine character on which he dwelt, and 
he deduced from it—it was the result of his logic— 
that God exercised this sovereignty in His dealings 
with men in relation to the fall, whether they should 
be saved or whether they must be left to the results 
of their fallen condition. 

Another necessary element in his theology was the 
denial of the self-determining power of the will. It 
was one of the philosophical questions of the early 
philosophy. It came into the controversy of the 
Pelagians and was discussed by Augustine. It became 
a necessity of his logic and a deduction which fitted 
into his system, but more so into the system of 
Edwards. The determining power of the will was 
not with man ; it was with God. ‘There could be no 
freedom of will in man if his rescue from the conse- 
quences of sin came, not from himself, but from the 
choice of God. So the motions of the mind, in ac- 
cordance with that choice, must also come from God. 
Man could not move; he must be moved. And God 
moved him because He had made choice of him, and 
intended to apply to him the atonement of Christ. 

This, then, was the way in which the power of God, 
the redeeming power of God, was exerted. This sys- 
tem of theology was a consistent logical system. It 
was built up on logic and not on revelation ; not on 
the “faith delivered to the saints.’’ It was the 
wrestling of the human mind with the condition in 
which the human soul was placed by sin. And as 
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Edwards magnified the condition of sin—the condi- 
tion in which sin placed man, as he described him as 
vileness itself, as wholly and totally depraved, nothing 
but the predetermined will of God could rescue him and 
stir up his mind to choose God. Hdwards therefore pre- 
sented a theological system in which the total depravy- 
ity of man resulting from original sin ; the sovereignty 
of God ; the eternal choice of man; and the entire 
helplessness of the human will were the fundamental 
principles. That was the theology which was intro- 
duced by this distinguished philosopher and meta- 
physician after the revival of 1735. ‘This was the sys- 
tem of theology which was presented to the uncon- 
verted. ‘The inconsistency of this theology and his 
preaching does not escape observation. He preached 
sermons and made the strongest appeals to the mo- 
tives of man—to motives the most calculated to move 
the will. Still the theory was maintained, and all 
the elements of the system insisted on as if they were 
in each particular true. And it was the system which 
prevailed down to the early portion of the present 
nineteenth century. 

Kdwards died in 1758. But a successor, educated 
by him, was ready to carry on his speculative theology 
and to make such additions that it gained a name for 
him. Samuel Hopkins, born in 1721, drank in the 
metaphysics of Edwards and carried on his specula- 
tions with the boldness of the master. His fdllowers 
are known as the Hopkinsians; and the point on 
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which Hopkins insisted was unconditional resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will (NoTE 82). He meant by this 
that the evidence of conversion was the willingness to 
submit to the will of God ; so that the converted would, 
to please God, or to carry out His purposes, consent 
to suffer the loss of eternal bliss. It is hard to 
believe that even a cloud of metaphysics should 
so obscure one’s perceptions of the nature of the 
soul and its relations to God that he could make 
this the evidence of conversion. We understand. St. 
Paul when he said that he could be accursed for his 
brethren, not to express a fact in his moral condition, 
but only that he could, for his love for them, if it 
would accomplish their salvation, go to the utmost 
bounds. But this form of expression, when it became 
a test of conversion, only showed that the speculative 
theology which had come to this point had reached 
the reductio ad absurdum. Disinterested benevo- 
lence he developed into a form accordant with the 
tenet of unconditional resignation to the Divine Will. 
And as he affirmed that all actions, even the prayers 
of unrepentant men are sinful, and hence it was 
wrong to exhort men to pray for their own conver- 
sion, these tenets possibly were only making the 
system of Edwards more explicit and bringing his in- 
ferences into greater consistency and harmony. For 
this seemed to be one of the principles of this New 
England school of theology, that they appeared more 
anxious for their logic than they were for the simple 
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revealed truth, imagining that logical consistency — 
must give truth. Hopkins lived until the beginning 
of the present century, but another great meta- 
physician had come on the stage. Nathanael Emmons 
was born in 1745 and lived until 1840. The lives of 
these great men overlapped each other. They kept 
alive the systems which they had generated. 

Emmons was distinguished for asserting with more 
emphasis than his coadjutors the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism without any modifications. At the same time he 
asserted that the will of man was free to make the 
choice. The eminent Professor Smith, in the Union 
Theological Seminary, in his review says: ‘* He 
stands alone in New England theology to show us 
what a great man can do and say when he attempts 
impossibilities—that is, when he attempts to make 
both the divine agency and human freedom absolute. 
If the feat could be performed, it was in the way he 
attempted it. If any one wishes to hold the essence 
of Calvinism —that is, that the will of God is all in 
all—together with the essence of Arminianism—that 
is, that the will of man is absolutely contingent—it 
can only be by exaggerating Calvinism into the posi- 
tion that the Divine Will creates the human exer- 
cises.”** His Calvinism ‘‘ emerged in the three dog- 
mas—that sin is the product of the divine efficiency ; 
that it is necessary to the full manifestation of the 


* Faith and Philosophy: Discourses and Essays, by H. B. 
Smith, D.D., LL.D., p. 256. 
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divine glory.; and that, for the sake of this glory, 
men should be willing to be lost.” 

The system of Emmons added little.to what had 
been worked out by Edwards and Hopkins. It stated 
with emphasis, and possibly with more clearness, the 
consistent logical doctrine. It did not bring forward 
the mode in which the Church from the beginning 
called sinners into the fold of Christ; it did not in- 
quire for the relation of infants to the Church, and 
how they were the subjects of grace. It did not ask 
and inquire for the faith which was delivered to the 
saints. It did not search for that deposit which was 
left with the first converts, when the foundation of 
the Church was laid. But beginning with the philo- 
sophical doctrine of necessity and free will, it specu- 
lated on this ; it made it the starting principle of its 
logic. It reasoned from the premises which it got 
from this, and from the deductions which it made, a 
system which was in a large measure independent of 
the Scriptures, but consistent in itself. It was specu- 
lation and logic, and those great leaders of thought 
were not led by revelation, by the creeds of the Church, 
or by the declarations as to facts by the great Coun- 
cils of the Church. It was the exercise of human 
reason. ‘lhe whole system was a system of rational- 
ism. It was generated from the human mind ; and 
its variations were owing to the different influences 
which were brought to bear on the mind that gener- 
ated it. 
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But this school of metaphysical thought did not die 
with Emmons. ‘There came on the stage another re- 
vival preacher who had his system of theology, and 
especially of conversion. ‘This was Finney, who was 
born in 1792, when Emmons was still in the vigor of 
his intellect. Finney was educated a lawyer, and 
being converted, as he states, by reading the Scrip- 
tures, he became a preacher in the western part of the 
State of New York. When the immigrants to that 
part of the State brought with them the New Eng- 
land theology, it was this theology that he first en- 
countered. ‘To convert sinners in a revival a theory 
was necessary. He must, like the originator of New 
England theology, investigate the human soul and its 
powers and its relations to God. ‘This came to be his 
great study ; and from the study of God’s sovereign 
will and man’s fallen condition he began to construct 
atheory. He was exercising the same right and the 
same power that Kdwards, Hopkins, and Emmons 
exercised. His speculations and his logic had the 
same force and were called into the same exercise. 
We helped to carry the New England theology into 
Ohio, and that State became somewhat distinguished 
as New England had been distinguished for a hun- 
dred years and more. He became the founder of the 
Oberlin institution. He went with the purpose of 
creating a centre, and sending out from it a religion 
like the religion in which he had been cducated in 
the Hast. 
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Finney had none of those safeguards which educa- 
tion and culture in the form of a historical relig- 
ion gave. He took example, apparently, from the 
modes of religion in New England ; and if he did 
not say that his speculations and his logic were 
equally as forcible and available as the specula- 
tions and logic of Edwards, Hopkins, and Emmons, 
yet he acted on that principle. To the large number 
of pupils whom he gathered around him he began to 
lecture on theology, and in doing so he did not con- 
fine himself to the exposition of any historical or 
traditional religion, but he began to create a system. 
It was the New England theology modified. His 
views displaced views which had prevailed and appar- 
ently had served their day. He was a man who, in 
the line of speculation, would not rank with the New 
England leaders ; but yet he was a man of vigorous 
mind and capable of impressing his views on others. 
The Oberlin theology, as well as the Oberlin Institu- 
tion of Education, made its mark and exercised a 
wonderful influence. He differed on the views of the 
doctrines which had been taught by Edwards and 
Emmons, though their writings made a great impres- 
sion on him. And probably he would never have con- 
structed the system which he did had he not read 
their works. (NoTE 33.) His system of theology 
had the following characteristics : He taught the self- 
determining power of the will, and that obligation 
was limited by ability. He embraced in his system 
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also the total depravity of man. He taught that 
reformation and conversion were identical and the 
terms synonymous. He also taught the final perse- 
verance of those who are once truly converted ; and 
that the whole pian of salvation is embraced in the 
doctrine of election, which gives the power for con- 
version, and is the only assurance that salvation shall 
tuke place. He no doubt also brought forward Christ 
as the central figure of salvation and eternal redemp- 
tion, in which he assuredly rescued much of his sys- 
tem from a mere system of philosophy. (NoTE 34.) 

It will be seen that when he insists on the ability 
of man to make choice of redemption in Christ he 
was certainly influenced by his views of revivalism, of 
the ability of men to make choice of the right and the 
grace which shall lead them to eternal life in Christ. 
It was natural, with his zeal in behalf of conversion, 
that he should make one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of his system the self-determining power of the 
will. It was this that he was urging upon men, who 
were in astate of sin. In the Edwardian system we 
are not surprised at the inconsistency. But Finney 
anticipates such inconsistency, and lays it down asa 
fundamental principle that there is in man—in this 
fallen man, in this man of total depravity—the power 
of a self-determining will, and so the ability to make 
choice of that life which shall be one of bliss. 

I might go on to speak of the transcendental views 
of Emerson. While they are not properly a develop- 
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ment of the New England theology, yet we may safely 
affirm that Emerson’s views and system, as far as it is 
a system, would naturally follow from such a theol- 
ogy. We are not surprised, after such a metaphysical 
teaching as New England had received, that those 
metaphysics should tend to the thoughts on religion 
which Emerson put forth. We cannot say a system 
of religion, or a form of religion, but only religious 
thoughts. (Note 35.) It was the natural way in 
which men should think and express themselves after 
their minds had been saturated with the metaphysical 
thoughts of Edwards. 

And I might go on to speak of the remarkable ser- 
mons of Theodore Parker which he preached in Bos- 
ton. I do not mean to say that they were identical 
with the teaching of the New England theology, but 
Ido mean to say that he was carrying out to their 
legitimate results some of the principles which had 
been argued out for that religion. Possibly Parker 
taught and preached because there was a New Eng- 
land theology ; and probably he would neither have 
taught nor preached had there been no such theology. 
The New England divines discarded him and repudi- 
ated his teaching. 

But both the transcendentalism and the teaching 
of Parker illustrate the subject which I have brought 
before you. Many of the facts of redemption were be- 
fore their minds. They were looking at the doctrines 
of redemption ; and it was those doctrines and those 
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facts which lay at the foundations of their specula- 
tion, and they were put forth as the inferences, as the 
corollaries, as the deductions of a logic which had its 
roots, its beginnings in speculative theology. ‘The 
transcendentalism of Emerson and the sermons of 
Parker could never have been brought out of the theol- 
ogy of the creeds of the Church. They would not 
have yielded premises for either. ‘l’hey were specula- 
tions of philosophy and deductions from a logic which 
had exercised the minds of the teachers of religious 
thought, which was supposed to guide those in New 
England who were inquiring the way of life. 

But there is certainly one tendency and one result 
which we cannot ignore, and that was the views of 
the Trinity and the doctrine concerning the nature of 
the incarnate Son of God. The Trinity and the na- 
ture of the Redeemer of the world were subjects which 
received a free handling in New England, and espe- 
cially in Boston and its neighborhood. At convoca- 
tions and occasions of ordination, and in what was 
called election sermons, opportunity was taken to dis- 
cuss these most sacred and profound subjects. The 
free speech used often left it doubtful how far the 
preacher had gone and was willing to go in the asser- 
tions concerning the subject. The foundations of 
Trinitarianism, as they expressed it, and which we 
shall not refuse to accept, were constantly giving way 
and another form of religion was erected in its place. 
Expressions in sermons and the exhibition of views on 
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these subjects were constantly surprising the followers 
of Edwards. ‘These led to the agitation of the ques- 
tion, how far they could go in what was called the ex- 
change of pulpits. This act of courtesy would imply 
an acquiescence in the views of the preacher, and pos- 
sibly an accountability for them. At any rate, for 
years there was an agitation and an uneasy feeling 
which came from the free handling of the doctrines 
of religion. Yet there was no separation or division. 
They endeavored to hold together. But the plain ex- 
position and defence of the doctrines of Calvinism 
stirred up in the general mind a revolt from that sys- 
tem of theology. It was the rationalistic way of 
handling divine subjects which led to a like free hand- 
ling of the doctrines of the Godhead, of the Trinity, 
and of the Incarnation. 

The results of this preaching received its first tangi- 
ble form in the passing from the control of the 
Church of the house of worship called King’s Chapel 
into the hands of the congregation, the majority of 
whom professed to be Unitarians. ‘This was in 1787. 
But Unitarian views grew, grew no doubt from the 
constant presentation of them in the manner which 
has been indicated, until there came a separation and 
an organization. 'The expression Unitarianism was 
not liked, but it went under the name of Liberal 
Christianity. At Harvard College there was organ- 
ized a school of divinity, and the younger Ware, so 
called to distinguish him from his father, was ap- 
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pointed to be the head of it. There could no longer 
be any doubt that there was now a body of religionists 
who united and organized for the propagation of their 
views concerning God the Father and Christ the Son. 
And shortly after there came on the stage a man of 
remarkable distinction, who exhibited the qualities 
which made him a leader, and one who could gather 
into one body and bind together those of like senti- 
ments. William Ellery Channing was the man of 
distinguished literary character and of attractive moral 
character who came to give force and vigor for a time 
to the Unitarian body of New England. He said in 
Baltimore, in 1828, at the establishment and opening» 
of a Unitarian Church, ‘‘ that he was no organ of a 
sect, but that he spoke for himself alone, and that if 
the name of Unitarian was more honored he would be 
glad to throw it off.’’ At the same time, he preached 
another sermon which showed some of the character- 
istics of the founder of asect. It is described by 
Bishop Burgess, of Maine, as follows: ‘* In another 
ordination sermon, preached also in 1828, the first 
person singular of the personal pronoun was employed 
about one hundred and forty times; and this little 
tract of many Unitarian discourses disclosed the char- 
acter which they now assumed—the character of indi- 
vidual speculations on man, on virtue, on religion, 
and on the prospects of the race.”* ‘The incident 


* Leaves from the Ecclesiastical History of New England 
from 1745-1845. 
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mentioned is a characteristic of speculative and of in- 
dividual views. It is what we should expect in oppo- 
sition to the presentation of the views of a historical 
and traditional religion. There the individual is lost 
in the description of historical and traditional views. 
These views came from the original sources ; they are 
the foundations on which the superstructure rests. 
The individual does not appear in the narrative of 
events, of doctrines, and of views which were given to 
be handed on by apostles. But the views of Channing 
are his views. It was he who excogitated them and 
gave them their form ; and they became known by 
being named after him. The form of furnishing 
them affords a great contrast to the manner in which 
the Church expresses, as she hands on, a “‘ faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.’’ 

Certainly ‘‘ Liberal Christianity’’ was the result of 
New England theology. The speculations in that 
theology encouraged and led the way to further specu- 
lations. Under the influence of these speculations on 
God’s character and God’s relations to man which 
came up in the Pelagian controversy, and which orig- 
inated with Augustine, and which were carried to the 
extreme by Calvin, and by Edwards, and by Emmons, 
why should not a Channing rise up who would give 
expression to a revolt and attempt to vindicate the 
divine character from the prevalent views? Why 
should not what are called liberal views find a place in 
New England theology ? Is it not a natural result of 
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logic when Jogic is made the chief instrument in 
carrying the minds of men to a result in theol- 
ogy ? 

It must be seen, then, from a review of the theol- 
ogy which inspired and directed the religious life of 
that people, that the faith which in the beginning 
was once revealed, which was once committed to the 
Church, did not reign in New England—that other 
ideas had entered into the mind and had taken posses- 
sion. How entirely forgotten was the historical creed ! 
What little influence did the ancient faith and the 
traditional doctiines have in fashioning and shaping 
the Church of New England and its worship! It was 
all intent on the conversion of the individual sinner. 
But how little did it think of the Church as the body 
of Christ which was to glorify the name of God and 
to magnify the grace which was ministered through 
her! Jn what a remarkable degree did the religion of 
New England rest on individuals, on their philosophy 
and their metaphysics! On what a slender founda- 
tion was it erected ! And now that the great leaders 
have passed away, how little is the human organiza- 
tion able to sustain it and hand it on to future gen- - 
erations as a religion which can regenerate the world 
and maintain the authority and the glory of God the 
Creator, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier ! How nat- 
ural is it that it should pass away, and that it is to-day 
beginning to be replaced by another form of philoso- 


phy ! 
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And, above all, how apparent it is that this specu- 
lative spirit must be restrained, and that this reliance 
on logical deduction must be abandoned before there 
can be a return to the unity of the faith ! 


LECTURE VI. 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


As the historical episcopate has been urged upon 
the Christian world as the only organization by which 
unity can be restored, so it will appear that the his- 
torical creed is the only.declaration of faith by which 
all believers in Christ can be united in one body. 
And very possibly the historical creed is the one of 
first importance, for when the mind-has received the 
faith which was once delivered to the saints, it would 
feel the need of being in unison with the one body 
and encouraged in the belief and practice of the faith. 

The historical episcopate possibly is more easily 
seen and appreciated than the historical creed, for it 
is visible to the world. It isan open and tangible or- 
ganization. It can be seen as a whole, and its influ- 
ence is at once appreciated. But the doctrine of re- 
demption may not at once be seen and the relation of 
its parts be at once appreciated ; yet I think it will 
be found that in the early.Church there was more ap- 
prehension for the faith than there was for the unity 
of the organization, for the unity of the body of be- 
lievers—the Church. They were more anxious to 
maintain the doctrine concerning our Lord’s nature 
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than they were to keep the believers of the Church’s 
doctrine in union and in harmony. (Nore 36.) They 
could not tolerate a diversity of sentiment. ‘That it 
led to separation and to partisan organization did not 
prevent the emphatic assertion of the truth ; and the 
contention for it was so earnest that it led to separa- 
tion. Even the time of keeping of Haster was consid- 
ered of such importance that it raised an apparent 
separation. So the Donatist schism (NotE 37) did 
not involve a departure from the faith so much as 
a departure from ecclesiastical discipline, yet it was 
regarded of such importance that the discipline should 
be maintained that the unity of organization was sac- 
rificed forit. So again the saying (NOTE 38), ‘‘ Atha- 
nasias against the world, and the world against Atha- 
nasius,” indicated that the contention for. the truth 
was a greater matter than the maintenance of the 
unity of the body. It is worthy of our consideration 
whether to-day we do not sometimes look with too 
great leniency on a variation of faith, whether we do 
not disregard the importance of the Church’s doc- 
trinal system in comparison of an adherence to the 
unity of the episcopate. 

The questions on which I have been dwelling are 
chiefly questions of doctrine—on the doctrines of re- 
demption, on the faith which will bring a man into 
union with ‘‘God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.’’ I have endeavored to point out how 
men’s speculative philosophy and how the exercise of 
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their logic have invented relations and doctrines which 
stand outside of the Church, and are not part of that 
system of doctrine which was ‘‘ once delivered to the 
saints,’? and do not form part of that deposit which 
St. Paul said he had left with the Church. 

No doubt if the numerous bodies into which be- 
lievers in Christ are divided could be induced to lay 
aside whatever was only the result of speculation and 
of inference, and would confine themselves to those 
points only which are plainly revelation, they would 
soon join in a unity of faith, and would come into one 
body. ‘The episcopate would not then be the obstacle 
that it is when they find that the disagreement about 
the terms of salvation and the manner in which they 
are spiritually united to the great Head of the Church 
create a still greater difference. Could they lay aside 
their philosophy and unite in the belief in the creed 
the divisions would fade away and the unity of the 
Church would be assured. 

Let us, then, in concluding this course of lectures, 
inquire in what way the breach may be healed as far 
as the faith in the creed is involved. 

Where shall we find the presentation of the faith ? 
In what form may we look at the record of the doc- 
trines of redemption so that we shall be in no more 
doubt about them than we are about the historical 
episcopate ? We Anglicans have as clear a view of 
the ‘‘ faith which was once delivered to the saints” as 
we have of the organization which preserves and main- 
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tains that faith. And we refer at once to the Prayer- 
Book. If we asked for the faith of the Western 
Church down to the time of the Reformation, we 
should examine the service books. But we should 
subtract from them what had been added and had 
grown up in these services ; we should take that only 
as the faith which in the beginning was delivered to 
the Church, as the deposit which was left by the apos- 
tles. And that was what was done at the Reforma- 
tion of the Anglican Church. It was a subtracting 
and drawing away from the service of doctrines, 
which I have endeavored to show were the result of 
speculative reasoning. And we expect, then, that we 
shall find in the Prayer-Book nothing but that faith 
which has come down through the ages and is now 
presented as the body of Christian doctrine. 

Let us take up the eucharistic service. If we let 
that service speak for itself in the Mass and in the 
Prayer-Book, it gives us a uniform language and a uni- 
form doctrine. The Mass does not teach in the text 
the doctrine which Paschasius Radbert worked out in 
the ninth century. This is expressed only in the 
rubric, and which is not in any form taught in the 
Anglican Prayer-Book. We may say that the doc- 
trine of the eucharist is there found expressed in a 
uniform language of all the great liturgies of the 
Church. We can trace back their history to the fifth 
century. And the teaching of the great doctors pre- 
vious to that period confirms the eucharistic form, 
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and we find nothing differs from the views there 
presented. 

Now we maintain the truth of the apostolical suc- 
cession, and say that the episcopal organization has 
been maintained in its integrity in all the ages down 
from the beginning, and that there can be no 
ecclesiastical organization without the episcopate. 
But it is more easy to exhibit the unity of faith 
in the eucharistic worship, and in the grace of the 
eucharist, The sacred words come with no essential 
variation from the first ages, either from the Gospels 
or from the same source from which the Gospels came. 
There is universally acommemoration of the great act 
of Christ offering Himself for the sins of the world. 
There is a rehearsal of the important redemptive acts, 
acts which are performed in His incarnate nature, and 
not only in His divine nature. And there is also a 
“prayer that we may be made partakers of Tis body 
and His blood. Whatever our Lord meant in His dis- 
course at Capernaum, or whatever He meant when He 
instituted the holy rite, that we are expected to mean 
in using those words and in celebrating this eucharistic 
rite. | 

This has been the eucharist in all ages. These 
parts of the eucharist have been presented down 
through all the ages, and they have been embodied in 
services and in forms, so that there has. never been 
a failure to present this same doctrine and the same 
incarnate Mediator as the Author of eternal redemp- 
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tion and also as the source of grace. So uniform has 
this been, and so clear and pronounced has been the 
testimony of this eucharistic rite, that we rely upon it 
as the most emphatic proof of the truth of our re- 
ligion. 

There have been contentions, and there are conten- 
tions to-day, about the meaning of certain parts of 
that service. It was to settle the meaning of certain 
words, *‘ This is My body” and ‘‘ this is My blood,’’ 
that the philosophy of Paschasius and others was 
brought to bear on it. ‘The question was not enter- 
tained until the ninth century. Until then there was 
no dispute. But I will venture to say that the dis- 
cussion of these doctors from that time until after the 
Reformation introduced more discord, more cruelty 
than any theory connected with our religion. Their 
philosophy and their logic, and not the eucharist it- 
self, were the cause of that contention. Men were 
not burned at the stake because they believed in the 
eucharistic rite and in the eucharistic grace, but be- 
cause they did not believe in a quite slippery piece of 
metaphysics. 

But I venture to assert that the Anglican Prayer- 
Book presents the eucharist as that holy rite has been 
received and ministered in all the ages from St. James 
—I say St. James, for his liturgy is the oldest—down 
to the present day. It stands there free from all addi- 
tions, from all rites which would convey anything 
more than is conyeyed in the Gospels or in the 
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Acts, or in the Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. 

And again we see other forms which have been 
maintained for ages, and these are the collects, the 
epistles, and the gospels. ‘Those three parts of the 
service have been speaking a uniform language. 
They have been uttering the same truths and 
doctrines from the beginning. Suppose, in the Roman 
Church, that to-day a collect was to be written for the 
festival of the ‘‘ Presentation of Christ in the Tem- 
ple,” or the ‘‘ Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” can we conceive that such collects as we have 
would be written without any allusion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and that Christ as the Redeemer alone would 
be connected with our prayers in those two festivals ? 
The speculations of the past—of the first half of this 
century, which entered into the decrees of the Coun- 
cil at Rome in 1858—did not in the remotest degree 
enter into those two collects. They have for ages 
stood in their present form. 

Thus far the Anglican Prayer-Book gives the pure 
and simple faith as it ‘‘ was once delivered’’ to the 
Church. It does not contain speculative philosophy. 
It does not give us the inferences from premises which 
are the construction of the human mind. It is as 
easy to point out to the inquirer what the one faith is 
as it is embodied in the historical creed as it is to 
point to the organization of the Church as it is exem- 
plified in the historical episcopate. 
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I have also spoken to you of the controversy on 
grace. St. Augustine did not rest satisfied with the 
doctrine of his day or with the plain statements of the 
Scriptures. He started the inquiry how the sinner, 
alienated from God, could take the first step in re- 
turning to God and to holiness. This involved ques- 
tions which the Scriptures did not discuss or answer, 
but for which the discussions of philosophy and logic 
are called on as alone responsible. 

The practical application of that doctrine came out 
at the Reformation. The question was then brought 
into prominence how the sinner could be justified, 
how he could be united to God. Calvin reduced 
Christian redemption to a question of logic. The five 
points of Calvinism, the five steps by which man 
moved toward God, were steps connected with each 
other, leading from a premise to a conclusion, leading 
him from his sinful state to the justified condition in 
which he was assured of eternal life with God in 
heaven. 

So in the New England theology, the same ques- 
tions came up and gave form to the ‘‘ revival religion” 
which then prevailed. And we are certainly justified 
in saying that the sinner was required to walk through 
a fog of metaphysics into the kingdom of God. 

Certainly it is one of the great questions which is 
entertained and which this system of philosophy 
sought to answer. It was in the discussion of this 
question that the most profound thoughts were enter- 
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tained concerning original sin and free will, and 
God’s prescience, and choice of men. ‘The whole ques- 
tion of repentance and conversion and growth in holi- 
ness was answered in connection with these specula- 
tions. 

It was the very question which the jailer of Philippi 
asked. He said, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 
And the apostle answered him without any philosophy, 
without any logic, without any profound discussion of 
his nature or of his relations to God. 

Now, that question is answered in the Prayer-Book 
in a similar way. The office for baptism contains 
all that is necessary to set man on his way to God, 
and this way of treating man is the one which has 
come down from the beginning. It was evidently not 
constructed by a philosopher or a philosophic theolo- 
gian. It was not constructed by Augustine. It was 
not the work of Calvin. It was not the result of New 
England theology. But it was something which came 
up in the beginning, in the times when the Church 
was founded by apostles. And it is the Church's 
steadfast continuance in this doctrine which has given 
to us this form of entrance into the kingdom of heaven 
to-day. ‘This is one of the fundamental principles by 
which the practical results of Christian redemption 
are attained. This was the course which was pursued 
with St. Paul, and the one which he and others fol- 
lowed. Ananias carried to him the divine message, 
‘* Arise and be baptized and wash away thy sins.” He 
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answered the jailer’s question: ‘‘ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” And then he 
was baptized and his house that night. Such a ser- 
vice has been in use from the beginning. It is not 
modified by philosophy. There are no human 
speculations which turn away the mind from God and 
the life of religion. Instead of entering on any ques- 
tions of frée will or the choice of God, it declares the 
person regenerate. This means born again, and com- 
pares it with the first birth, or the natural birth. 
There could be no other in this sentence with which — 
to compare it. As the one conferred upon man life 
and all the powers which belong to man, so the second 
confers upon the man who is baptized into Christ the 
life and powers which belong to man as he is received 
into the divine favor. As the one gives the ability to 
develop human power, so the other gives the ability 
to develop spiritual power. ‘There is no question here 
about the ability of man, no question whether he can 
take the step, no question whether precedent spiritual 
power is necessary, whether the elements of spiritual 
power must first be attained, and by what help. 
(Note 39.) ‘This service has no such questions. It 
refers the ability to the power of God’s Spirit, and 
that Spirit is received in answer to prayer and in the 
sacrament. It is plain, from the case of the Ethiopian, 
of St. Paul, of the jailer, of Cornelius, in what manner 
these persons were to wash away their sins, in what 
way they were to enter on the course of salvation, in 
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what way they were to put on Christ. And that is 
the way which is employed in the baptismal office. 
In the culture which is to follow in the use of prayer 
and spiritual discipline, it is found that there is growth 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour. 
So the course of the Christian life is made more 

plain in the Catechism. The baptized child is *‘ made 
a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.’”’ This is the result of 
Christ’s redemption. It sets out with the gift of 
grace and salvation. It is the work of God without 
any reference—certainly on our part—to the question 
how far man has gone from God through original] sin, 
or by what means the grace is given him. It is as- 
sumed as the fundamental fact. And the child is 
made to give thanks that he is thus “‘ called into the 
state of salvation,” and to say that in the creed he 
learns to believe in ‘* God, the Holy Ghost, who sanc- 
tifies him and all the elect people of God.*’ 

This word ‘‘ elect,’? which is in the English Cate- 
chism, has been omitted in our American Prayer- 
Book. But it settles the great question of predestina- 
tion and election as it is taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It is the election into the Church of God, into 
the privileges of Christian redemption. It makes 
each baptized child refer the blessings of redemption 
to his election into the Church. Itis of this that St. 
Paul assures the Roman Christian ; and it is in the 
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same spirit’ that St. Paul says to the Christians of 
Thessalonica, ‘‘ Knowing, brethren beloved, your elec- 
tion of God.”’ | 

So the Office for Confirmation carries‘ out this 
thought, that the person is received by Christ on the 
confession of his faith in Him, and that the spiritual 
life, which has been implanted in him in baptism, is 
to be nourished for his growth. 

And go the other oftices of the Prayer-Book treat 
man as a being who has received his ‘‘ calling and 
election,’”? and has been brought into spiritual rela- 
tions to God and redemption. It is the design to en- 
able man to take care of his life, to develop his pow- 
ers, to grow in grace as the material body grows in 
physical power. 

And so the Prayer-Book, in all its offices and in all 
the words which it puts into the mouth of the wor- 
shipper, supposes that he is a partaker of the life of 
Christ, is alive unto God, and it requires that he 
shall inaintain that life and strengthen those powers. 
This is one of the remarkable characteristics of the 
Prayer-Book, that it is intended for the one who has 
entered on the way of life. It is not suited for the 
one who does not have already these relations to God 
in Christ. It does not only set forth the character of 
God, but it assumes the relation of one who is in the 
kingdom of heaven, who has put on Christ, who is a 
disciple of Christ, who is a member of His body. 
The Prayer-Book is for the members of God’s Church, 
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for those who have been baptized into the Church. 
It has nothing to do with such speculative views as 
are presented in the Pelagian controversy or in the 
system of Calvin, or of Luther, or by the New Eng- 
land theology. It begins with the great fact that all 
men may be received, that ‘‘ God our Saviour will 
have all men to be saved”’ (1 Tim. 2:4). And this ser- 
vice is prepared and suited for those baptized persons, 
for those persons who are now being saved (owoye- 
vous). Itis the means of their communion and fel- 
lowship with their Lord and Redeemer. 

This is a historical religion, the form in which men 
have, from the beginning, been brought to Christ and 
placed and maintained in the way of salvation. It 
thus presents the uniform answer to that question of 
the jailer, ‘‘ What must I do to besaved?’’ It shows 
how the Ethiopian treasurer, the Lydias and the 
Corneliuses are to be brought into a recognition and 
an appreciation of the doctrines of redemption. It 
recognizes and brings into view the relations in 
which men stand tu God. And it gathers those rela- 
tions from the New Testament. It treats us to-day 
as it treated men when the apostles were administer- 
ing the Church. The way of salvation, the manner 
in which men came into the Church and were united 
to Christ, is a revealed one, and we see it in prac- 
tice in all the churches which were founded and estab- 
lished by the apostles. 

Those ways of coming to God ; those forms of devo- 
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tion ; those expressions of belief ; those actions which 
indicated discipleship, and which gave expression to 
devotion and love for the Divine Lord:; which have 
been embodied in offices, and which are now present- 
ed for use in the Prayer-Book, have maintained 
through all the ages of the Church the same character 
and have spoken the same language. 

The Prayer-Book in its essential teaching employs 
the same language as the epistles of the New Testament. 
The apostles addressed them to the ‘‘ Beloved of God, 
called to be saints’ (Rom 1:7) ; ‘‘ to them that are 
sanctified, called to be saints” (1 Cor. 1:2); ‘‘ to the 
saints that are at Ephesus and to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus” (Hph. 1:1); ‘‘ to all the saints which 
are in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi” (1:1) ; 
‘to the saints and faithful brethren in Christ which 
are at Colosse” (1:2); ‘unto the Church of the 
Thessalonians which is in God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ’’ (1 Thess. 1:1). And St. Peter — 
writes, ‘‘ To the strangers scattered throughout Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit’? (1 Pet. 1:1). 
There is no epistle addressed to unbelievers, who were 
not elected into the Church of God. There is no 
Prayer-Book, no service for those who have not been 
brought into the Church and united to God in Christ. 
That is what had taken place with all those to whom 
these epistles of the New Testament had been ad- 
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~ dressed ; and that’is the condition of all those for 
whom the offices of the Prayer-Book are designed. 

It is not ‘‘ individualism,”’ as itis called. The epis- 
tles of the New Testament are addressed to the Church 
in Rome or in Corinth, as the case may be, and to in- 
dividuals as they are members of the Church. The 
dealings of God in His *‘ calling and election,’”’ in the 
power of His Spirit, are carried on, as we say, accord- 
ing to a law—for there are spiritual laws as there are 
physical laws. The individual is brought to the 
Church, and is not individually chosen, that he may 
hear the Word which is spoken to all and to receive 
the grace which is offered to all. 

The offices, as we see, are constructed on such a 
conception as this, that revealed truth and proffered 
grace may be given to all and may be received by all. 
There is no place for the question of Augustine, how 
man can come to God. Human philosophy does not 
enter into the matter. It is revelation. The sacred 
writer takes God at His word and acts on that word. 
And the offices of the Prayer-Book are just as free 
from the influence of any human speculation. They 
are constructed according to the faith as it was given 
to the saints in the beginning. 

The XX XIX Articles are supposed to speak a differ- 
ent language from the services. This is partly true. 
The Articles were written under a different influence 
from that under which the services were compiled. 
The services were traditional. ‘Their doctrines were 
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handed down. They exhibited the continuity of the 
Church’s faith and her action in the reconciliation of 
men to God. The offices of the eucharist, and bap- 
tism, and confirmation, and the Catechism partake 
of the spirit which always reigned in the Church. 
They had their origin in apostolic times. It was 
required in the second century to do what had been 
done in the first, in the beginning; and in the 
third what had been done in the second, and so 
down to our own day. It was not the expression of 
individual conceptions, but it was the expression of the 
original view. There were other conceptions added 
to the original one, but the office always expressed 
the original conceptions, and we see this particularly 
in the eucharistic service. The very words in the 
Roman Mass in the essential parts are the same to-day 
that they were in the fifth century. And so of other 
offices. They have continued age after age to express 
the same doctrine which they did in the beginning. 
But the Articles were written in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. ‘They were written under the 
influence of peculiar circumstances. ‘They were 
intended in a measure as a defence of the action 
of the Anglican Church as she was breaking away 
from the expression of human conceptions that had 
been added to the original faith. And although they 
may express nothing that is not in the offices, yet 
there is a different tone to them. ‘They show that 
they partake of the influence of persons who espe- 
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cially sympathized with the new state of affairs. It 
was the fashion to set forth confessions, and symbols, 
and statements. Thus, Archbishop Lawrence, in his 
‘‘ Bampton Lectures,’’ tried to show that the Articles 
were Augustinian ; that their tone exhibited the influ- 
ence of those who read Augustine’s works and were in- 
fluenced by his way of looking at Christian doctrine ; 
and they wish to interpret them according to his theo- 
logical views. Theage wasunderadominion. There 
was a line of thought which entered into all their dis- 
cussions and expositions of the faith. There was the 
Augsburg Confession, and there were the Institutes 
of Calvin. And there were also the decrees and 
canons of Trent. And then followed in the next cen- 
tury the Westminster Confession and the exposition of 
the Synod of Dort. They were all trying their hand 
at an expression of Articles of Faith. It is sur- 
prising that there should be so much agreement, and 
that there should be so much of the Catholic faith, of 
the old and traditional fuith, in the expressions of 
these confessions. The Council of Trent relied on 
the medieval teaching and on the interpretation of 
doctrines which were then received. The Council in- 
corporated that teaching and that interpretation into 
decrees, and fastened them on that portion of the 
Western Church which continued in communion with 
the Bishop of Rome. The Western Church did not 
adhere to her office-books interpreted in their original 
sense, but only as they were interpreted by the media- 
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val theology—by the Angelic Doctor and by the Mas- 
ter of Sentences. It was under such circumstances 
that the Articles of the Anglican Church were drawn 
up, and that they are so little discordant with the 
offices of the Prayer-Book. There is no interpreta- 
tion forced on the Church requiring the priest to read 
the offices in a sense different from that conveyed by 
the natural sense of the words. ‘The Church is aided 
in giving expression to the faith in words which have 
come down to her from primitive times. In the offices 
the Church is giving utterance to doctrines which 
have prevailed all along the ages. In the Articles she 
is not giving a new system of doctrine, but is making 
a statement in a large measure of the old doctrines. 
But Articles and Confessions were the mode in which 
the new views of doctrine, as the leaders and indi- 
viduals apprehended that doctrine, were presented. 
Thus Luther, and Calvin, and Knox proclaimed their 
views of doctrine and enforced it on their followers. 
Thus came the form of religion in Germany, and 
Switzerland, and Scotland, and in England under 
the Puritan Parliament. Thus has been brought 
to this country that doctrinal form of religion. The 
Confessions and Institutes have made and have given 

us the forms of the leaders. It is the prevalence of 
- these forms of religion which give character to the be- 
lief in these different countries and in the different 
parts of our country. 

We sometimes speak of it ‘as the Protestant re- 
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ligion, but the phrase is in a large measure mean- 
ingless. There is no organization of religion which 
bears this name or is founded on such a princi- 
ple. It is a common quality of all of them, be- 
cause they ignore the special doctrines of the Roman 
form of religion. It rejects and protests against cer- 
tain views and certain doctrines which have been 
enumerated, or it may present the traditional religion 
of the Church without any reference to the medieval 
additions. The religion of the Church, as embodied 
in the offices of the Prayer-Book, has no expression of 

opinion about the Articles of the Roman religion as 
itis presented and harmonized in the canons and de- 
crees of the Council of Trent. Ifyou call the form of 
the Catholic truth as it is presented in the Book of 
Common Prayer the Protestant religion, you yet do 
not find a word in the offices which express this con- 
ception. ‘They are the offices without the use of those 
doctrines, without the mention of those doctrines which 
were rejected at the Reformation. There is an entire 
absence of them ; the profound silence of the services 
concerning them as a history, as a temporary recep- 
tion of them, as a profound rejection of them, is an 
indication of what they are and what they are not. 
There is nothing in the offices in regard to them ; 
there ig nothing to record the rejection of them. 
These offices present the faith as it is conceived as 
coming down from the beginning. ‘There is no relig- 
ion of Protestantism as such. ‘There is no form of 
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religion, no organization of religion which brings for- 
ward these rejections and protests as the character of 
a prevailing religion. Whatever protests or rejections 
have been made are only in the XXXIX Articles. 
They enter into no offices of devotion or form of sac- 
raments. And there is no existing religion or relig- 
ious organization in the world in which these protests 
have a place in any creed, or in any form, or in any 
invocation. It issimply their absence from the offices 
that makes it visible that the medieval additions and 
incrustations are rejected. We look for the religion 
of the Anglican Church in the offices of prayer and of 
sacraments. ‘The human element has been removed 
and the divine is the only one which is retained. 

And go in our theological books there is, or there 
ought to be, the explication and the discussion of 
revealed theology only. We ought to place before the 
human mind, only in other words and in discussions, 
the revelation of what God has said. How often do 
you take up a treatise on some point of theology 
which is discussed with all the dogmatism which be- 
longs only to a general council. And human opin- 
ions are assumed or are clothed with an author- 
ity which place them on a level with revealed 
truths. 

Happy, then, are we in having a service book which 
we call the Book of Common Prayer, in which there 
is a form of worship which was, according to the 
conceptions of worship, entertained and expressed in 
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the beginning; which has offices for all acts of 
religion, for confession of belief, for baptism, for con- 
firmation, for eucharist, for catechetical instruction, 
for the sick, for marriage, for the burial of the dead. 
This book contains the Catholic faith as no other book 
cloes or can contain it. It takes out of the hands of 
any individual person the manner of expressing our 
belief in Christ and our devotion to Him, and gives it 
to us in the words in which it has existed all the 
way down in the history of the Church. These are 
not human acts; they are divine acts. ‘The Prayer- 
Book is valuable, not for its style, not for its clear 
summaries of Christian belief, but it is valuable be- 
cause it contains and exhibits the Catholic faith. 
The offices of the Church must exhibit that faith. 
They are not Christian offices at all if they do not 
exhibit that faith ; and our appreciation of them is of 
no value unless we appreciate them as giving, in act 
‘ag well as in word, the faith which was once delivered ’ 
to the Church. We value it and glory in the Prayer- 
Book because it is a volume of offices in which each 
one of us must engage and take part in order to be 
united to Christ. We value it just as we value the 
Bible. If the Bible speaks to us from God, so the 
Prayer-Book contains the bonds by which we are 
united to ‘* God in Christ”? when we believe in Him. 
From its very nature it must deal in revelation, and 
not in philosophy. The metaphysics of New England 
theology, as exhibited by Edwards, and Hopkins, and 
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Emmons, and Finney, is human. It enters into a 
discussion of the nature of the soul. 

The whole subject of unity, therefore, is greatly 
simplified by this exhibition of the historical faith in 
the same manner as the one organization is exhibited 
in the historical episcopate. 


APPENDIX. 


Nore 1, page 1. 


The Rev. John Keble, in a sermon on ‘‘ Primitive Tradition 
recognized in Holy Scripture’ (page 16), has stated very 
clearly the nature of the ‘‘ deposit.’”’ 

“* As to the exact notion which we are to attach to the word 
mapaxata$nky (‘trust or deposit ’) in this place, I observe that 
the very use of so general a word with the article implies that 
it had by that time been received among Christians as a term 
(if one may so speak) of their own, a part of the vocabulary 
of the Holy Catholic Church. A diligent eye may detect in 
St. Paul’s epistles many traces of the like use of language, 
current suyings, or senses of words, or formule, which the 
apostle only just alludes to as well known to all his readers. 
For instance, the expression, ‘This is a faithful saying,’ 
which occurs repeatedly* in these latter epistles, indicates, in 
all probability, so many Christian proverbs, familiar in the 
- mouths of that generation of believers. Thus, in the First 
Epistle to Timothy, we have, ‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all men to be received, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.’ This is a faithful saying, ‘Ifa 
man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.’t 
This is a faithful saying, that ‘therefore we both labor, and 


eTim: 1:15, 3+ 1, 4:9; 2 Tim. 2: 11; Titus 1: 9,3: 8. 
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suffer reproof, because we trust in the living God, who is the 
Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe.’ In the 
Second Epistle it is a faithful saying, ‘ If we be dead with 
Him, we shall also live with Him: if we suffer, we shall also 
reign with Him: if we deny Him, He also will deny us.’* 
And to Titus, after a brief summary of the Gospel way of sal- 
vation, which by the exact order and rhythm and order of its 
members might almost appear to be part of a primitive hymn, 
St. Paul adds the same clause, ‘ Faithfulis the saying.’ From 
all which I argue that there was a certain set of ‘ sayings’ 
current among the Christians of that time, to which any allu- 
sion or appeal, however brief, would be presently understood. 
Nor will it be hard to find examples of single words which 
had evidently acquired by that time a Christian sense, so that 
even when used absolutely they could only be taken by Chris- 
tians in a particular relation; such words, I mean, as To 
pvotnptov, for the scheme of supernatural truth revealed in the 
Gospel, and more especially in the doctrine of our Lord’s in- 
carnation ; 6 ey8poc, for the evil spirit ; 4 odoc, ‘for the pro- 
fession of Christianity.” These and other examples which 
might be mentioned make it surely not incredible that wapa- ° 
katabyKn, “ the deposit, trust, or charge,’ conveyed to Christian 
ears in those days a peculiar and definite, I had almost said, 
a technical meaning.”’ 


Note 2, page 5. 


The Rev. Charles Bigg, D.D., in his Bampton. Lectures on 
‘“The Christian Platonists of Alexandria,’”’ says: ‘‘ Tradition 
embodying the teaching of the apostles has handed down 
certain facts, certain usages, wbich are to be received with- 
out dispute, but does not attempt to explain the why or the 
whence. It is the oftice of the sanctified reason to define, to 
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articulate, to co-ordinate, even to expand, and generally to 
adapt to human needs the faith once delivered to the Church’’ 
(page 152). 


NortE 38, page 9. 


The demonstration by the Herschels of the operation of 
gravity beyond the solar system is one of the most beautiful 
instances of deductive logic. The premise which lays the 
foundation for the inference is the conclusion of another syl- 
logism that the operation of gravity inversely as the square 
of the distance carries the moving body in a curve called an 
ellipse. That some of the fixed stars thus moved was known 
from the observations of the two Herschels at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Rev. W. Whewell says in his ‘‘ History of 
the Inductive Sciences,’’ ‘‘that among the stars there are — 
some which are called double stars, and which consist of two 
stars, so near each other that the telescope alone can separate 
them.. The elder Herschel diligently observed and measured 
the relative positions of the two stars in such pairs. ... In 
the course of twenty years’ observations he made the dis- 
covery (in 1803) that some of these couples were turning 
round each other with various angular velocities. These 
revolutions were for the most part so slow that he was obliged 
to leave their complete determination as an inheritance to the 
next generation. His son was not careless of the bequest, 
and after having added an enormous mass of observations to 
those of his father, he applied himself to determine the laws 
of these revolutions. ... The result is that it has been ren- 
dered very probable that in several of the double stars the 
two stars describe ellipses about each other, and therefore 
that here also, at an immeasurable distance from our system, 
the law of attraction according to the inverse square of the 
distance prevails’’ (vol. i., page 467). 
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Norte 4, page 11. 


Logic is simply the form in which an argument is present- 
ed. In following out the form we must attend to the proposi- 
tion in which the premises are presented, and in which the 
conclusion is expressed. The strength of the conclusion de- 
pends entirely on the clearness and force of the premises. It 
is this which makes mathematics an exact science. We con- 
struct our premises. We say that a line has length without 
breadth or thickness. There is no such line in nature. But 
arguing from such a line, we get the most exact conclusions. 
In moral subjects we can get no such premises, and conse- 
quently our conclusions, partaking of the nature of the 
premises, are sometimes very weak and very obscure. This 
is not always remembered in logic, and we therefore some- 
times expect more from it than we should; or, as J. B. Moz- 
ley, in his “‘ Examination of the Theory of Development: a 


bd 


Criticism of Mr. Newman’s Essay,’’ puts it: “ The region of 
logic is a very plain and a very unanimous one up to a certain 
line. When a thorough agreement and understanding as to 
the premises exist, all competent men will draw the same con- 
clusions from them; and the inference will command accept- 
ance and carry self-evident truth with it. All mankind infer 
from the facts before them that sunshine ripens, that rain 
makes things grow, that food nourishes, that fire warms. All 
men who know what a watch was would infer that it had a 
maker. We may go into moral nature, and, so far as people 
understand, and are agreed upon their moral ground, they 
will raise the same inferences upon it; all people—e.g., who 
appreciate the fact of a conscience—will infer from it future 
reward or punishment. We may come to theology, and so far 
as men have a fair agreement and understanding as to any 
idea, they will draw the same inference from it. In all these 
cases the inference will be the same, because the premises 
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being the same in people’s minds, the inferences are actually 
contained in the premises and go along with them. But what 
explains the commanding irresistibleness of the inferential 
process at the same time limits its range. When the inferen- 
tial process enters upon a ground where there is not this good 
understanding, or when it slides out of its own simple infer- 
ential functions into conjectural ones and attempts discovery 
it loses this command ; and the appeal to simple logic to force 
unaccepted premises or subtle conjectures will not answer. 
On this latter sort of ground one man’s logic will differ from 
another man’s logic ; and one will draw one inference and an- 
other another ; and one will draw more and another less in the 
same direction of inference. In this way the logical contro- 
versy proceeded on the great doctrines of Christianity in the 
first centuries ; different sects developed them in their own 
way, and each sect appealed triumphantly to the logical irre- 
sistibleness of its development” (pages 41, 42). 


Note 5, page 17. 


The Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., gives the account of the dis- 
covery of a new planet in his ‘‘ History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences,’’ vol. i., page 554. He says the theory of gravitation 
was destined to receive a confirmation more striking than 
any Which could arise from any explanation, however per- 
fect, given by the motions of a known planet—namely, in 
revealing the existence of an unknown planet, disclosed to 
astronomers by the attraction which it exerted upon a known 
one, The story of the discovery of Neptune by the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Adams and M. Le Verrier was plainly told in 
the former edition of this history. I had there stated that a 
deviation of observation from the theory occurs at the very 
extremity of the solar system, and that its existence appears 
to be beyond doubt. Uranus does not conform to the tables 
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calculated for him on the theory of gravitation... . At. 


present the tables make the planet come upon the meridian 
about eight seconds later than he really does. This discrep- 
ancy has turned the thoughts of astronomers to the effects 
which would result from a planet exterior to Uranus. It ap- 
pears that the observed motion would be explained by apply- 
ing a planet at twice the distance of Uranus from the sun to 
exercise a disturbing force, and it is found that the present 
longitude of this disturbing body must be about 825°... . 
The above was written in 1821. In 1846 he writes that ‘‘ the 
planet exterior to Uranus, of which the existence was inferred 
by M. Le Verrier and Mr. Adams from the motions of Uranus, 
has since been discovered.” 


Note 6, page 17. 


The three theories of the atonement may be enumerated as 
follows : 

1. A ransom paid to Satan. 

2. A vindication of the justice of God. 

3. A vindication of the holiness of God. 

The Rev. Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., on the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Doctrine of the Atonement,’’ says: ‘‘ First came the 
Origenist notion of a ransom paid to the evil spirit, which 
found its latest utterance in Peter Lombard, but was then 
already merging into the broader and more spiritual concep- 
tion of a victory over sin, and therefore over him who is its 
author. After this followed the Alsemic conception of the 
necessity of an infinite satisfaction for an infinite debt, dis- 


cussed in all its bearings, throughout the scholastic period, - 


and almost universally rejected in its absolute sense, but find- 
ing new advocates at the Reformation, and becoming in their 
hands the basis of a system which has served first to distort 
and then to alienate the moral and religious connections of a 
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large section of the Protestant world. The scholastic con- 
troversy brought out with peculiar clearness that which we 
have no right to assume, that an adequate satisfaction was 
necessary ; a satisfaction not only sufficient but superabun- 
dant, has certainly been made, owing to the infinite worth, 
by virtue of the hypostatic union of those human acts and 
sufferings which the Redeemer offered for the sins of His 
brethren, the Head and Representative of our race. The 
blood that flowed on Calvary had that infinite power of re- 
demption because, as the great apostle reminds us, it was the 
‘blood of God ’’’ (Acts 20: 28). 

The Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, D.D., delivered a 
charge to the Diocese of Pennsylvania maintaining that the 
atonement was addressed to the holiness rather than to the 


justice of God. 


Note 7, page 19. 


For a full discussion of this subject see ‘‘ Letters of the 
Rev. William Palmer, M.A., addressed to N. Wiseman, D.D.., 
Archbishop and Cardinal, on the Errors of Romanism.’’ The 
whole subject is handled in the most learned manner. I 
make the following extract from Letter VII.: ‘‘ The truth is, 
that indulgences were always in primitive times regarded 
simply as relavations of penances imposed for sins either by 
way of remission or by commuting them for some less pen- 
ances. No one ever thought of regarding them as remissions 
of temporal penalties due to God's justice for remitted sins. 
Maldonatus has stated that the indulgences granted by the 
Roman pontiffs themselves always profess to remit the ‘ en- 
joined penances.’ They do not themselves pretend to remit 
the ‘temporal penalties’ due to God’s justice for remitted 
sins ; nor to relieve souls in purgatory. These latter uses of 
indulgences are merely the inventions of theologians, which 
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are not sanctioned either by the doctrines of antiquity or by 
the form of indulgences themselves.”’ 


Nore 8, page 24. 


Hatch, in his Hibbert Lectures for 1888, on the ‘‘ Influence 
of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church,”’ says, 
page 1: ‘* The Nicene Creed is a statement partly of histori- 
cal facts and partly of dogmatic inferences ; the metaphysical 
terms which it contains would probably have been unintelli- 
gible to the first disciples ; ethics have no placeinit. The 
one [ethics] belongs to a world of Syrian peasants, the other 
to a world of Greek philosophers.’’ And he also says ‘‘ that 
the question why an ethical sermon stood in the forefront of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, and a metaphysical creed in the 
forefront of the Cbristianity of the fourth century, is a prob- 
lem which claims investigation’’ (Lecture I., 1). 

What Hatch means by the philosophical and metaphysical 
expressions of the creed are these: t7¢ ovovac: Oeog ex Oeov, 
pug ex gwtoc, OEeo¢ adiOivoc ex Oeov adcOivov: ouoovowov, All the 
other words and phrases are taken from Scripture, or are the 
ordinary words and phrases of common life ; but these words 
and phrases did not introduce any new conception into the 
human mind. They were not used to teach believers in Jesus 
Christ what they did not know before, but only to give a 
more clear and explicit conception of what they already and 
from the beginning believed. The peasant believed all that 
the philosopher believed, but he did not express it as clearly. 
When we use the words ovova and dsuoovocog and opmotovoros, 
we certainly use words which are far from being clear, and 
possibly the peasant knows the import of them quite as well 
as the philosopher. He might say the young lion is of the 
same substance with the old lion, or that the tiger is of like 
substance with the lion. In the first case there is something 
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underlying the attributes from which they spring which is 
the same, and therefore presents the same attributes. And 
that is all that the Creed implies—that the substance, the 
underlying something in the case of the Son, presents the 
same attributes as the underlying substance or underlying 
something does in the case of the Father. This will not 
allow us to say that our knowledge of God is an inference 
from a metaphysical term, or is derived from a metaphysical 
expression. 

The Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., in ‘‘ Revelation and Modern 
Theology Contrasted,’’ says, page 187: ‘‘ The Nicene Creed 
treats of precisely the same subject-matter as that of the Apos- 
tles’, the difference between them being that in the former we 
find the fact of the incarnation more definitely affirmed than 
in the latter. The points set forth as constituting the essence 
of Christian belief are the same in both; so fully, indeed, 
were those who finally accepted the Nicene Creed persuaded 
of its absolute completeness, that they pronounced an 
anathema on all who should venture to make any addition toit.’’ 


Norte 9, page 29. 

William Bright, M.A., in his ‘‘ History of the Church from 
A.D. 818 to A.D. 451,’’ says: ‘‘ All our interest in the incar- 
nation Apollinarius contended must depend on the real union 
of our flesh to Godhead. Apollinarian tracts were widely 
disseminated, in which the subject was discussed on grounds 
of a priort reasoning ; and this unscripturalness of the heresy, 
a point which it had in common with Arianism, was com- 
bined with a strange Judaism which looked for a restoration 
of the Law’’ (page 158.) 


Norte 10, page 39. 


William Bright, D.D., in ‘‘ Waymarks in Church History,”’ 
says, page 132: ‘‘It is unfortunate that the title Z'heotocos 
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was made the symbol of the controversy ; unfortunate be- 
cause it has led people to think that the dignity of Mary was 
at the heart of the question, whereas in truth the point at 
issue was the majesty of Him who, as touching His man- 
hood, was ‘ incarnate of’ her, and de¢ng Lord, became humanly 
her son,”’ 

And on page 180 he also says: ‘* ‘ Theotocos ’ has been cor- 
rectly Latinized into ‘ Deipara;’ but can it be said to have 
found a precise equivalent in English? If it is too much to 
say that ‘the common rendering mother of God introduces a 
new element of thought,’ we can hardly help feeling that the 
Greek term, by its very form and sound, gives prominence to 
the divinity of Him who, as man, was born of Mary ; whereas 
the English phrase begins, so to speak, at the other end, and 
lays greater stress on the supremely privileged motherhood. 
The doctrinal intention is the same in both cases, but the im- 
pression produced is not identical ; nor can it be denied that, 
save to a theologically instructed ear, the fuller phrase is 
more exacting at first than St. Paul’s language as to ‘ God’s 
own blood’ in Acts 20: 28, not only because it is more ab- 
rupt, but because it seems to assert a derivatived dependence 
of God on a human creature, and the mind has to go over cer- 
tain points of faith in order to define the true scope of the ex- 
pression. For all this the phrase for English-speaking Chris- 
tians is the only practical representative of Theotocos ; and 
we must do the best with it that we can.”’ 


Norte 11, page 386. 


W.-Bright, in his ‘‘ History of the Church,’’ gives this his- 
tory of the origin of Nestorianism, page 311: ‘‘ Shortly be- 
fore Christmas a priest named Anastasius, whom the new 
archbishop had brought from Antioch, was preaching at St. 
Sophia. In his sermon he said, ‘ Let no one call Mary V’heoto- 
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cos, for she was a human creature of whom God could not be 
born.’ Nestorius was present and approved ; and on Christ- 
mas Day, as it appears, he himself began a short course of 
sermons, in which he called the title heathenish, and spoke of 
Mary’s son as a mere man, the organ employed and the nature 
worn by God. Eusebius, a lawyer in the city, stood up in 
full church and proclaimed that the Eternal Word Himself 
was born after the flesh. Nestorius denounced the doctrine, 
“It was not the Word that was born, but the man Jesus.’ 
Eusebius drew up a paper to enjoin all into whose hands it 
might fall to make known the agreement of Nestorius with 
Paul of Samosata. Paul said: ‘ Mary did not bring forth the 
Word ;’ Nestorius says: ‘My good friend, Mary did not 
bring forth the Deity.’ ”’ 


Nore 12, page 37. 


For a discussion of the whole subject of the worship of the 
Virgins, etc., see ‘‘ Letters to Nicholas Wiseman, D D., on the 
Errors of Romanism in Respect to the Worship of Saints, Sat- 
isfactions, Purgatory, Indulgences, and the Worship of Images 
and Relics.’’ By the Rev. William Palmer, M.A., of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. 


Note 138, page 388. 


For an account of the rise of Eutychianism see W. Bright’s 
“History of the Church from a.p. 313 to the Council of 
Chalcedon, a.pD. 451’’ (pages 380-83); and also his ‘‘ Way- 
marks in Church History”’ (pages 185, 228, 397). 


Norte 14, page 44. 


K. Renan, in the ‘‘ Recollections of his Youth,’’ says: ‘‘ The 
question has to be discussed with the Protestants and Dissent- 
ers who, while admitting the dogmas which the Catholic 
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Church has in the course of time taken upon herself. The 
controversy here branches off into endless points, and the ad- 
vocates of Catholicism are continually being worsted. The 
Catholic Church has taken upon herself to prove that her 
dogmas have always existed just as she teaches them, that 
Jesus instituted confession, extreme unction, and marriage, 
and that He taught what was afterward decided upon by the 
Nicene and Trent Councils. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
The Christian dogma has been formed, like everything else, 
slowly and piecemeal, by a sort of inward vegetation’’ (page 
238). Renan accounts for Roman doctrine as the cardinal 
accounts for it, by development, or a sort of vegetating 
process. 


Nore 15, page 49. 


For a full discussion of the subject of temporal and eternal 
punishment due to sins, and that the eternal punishment is 
cancelled in the sacrament of penance, see the ‘“‘ Letters of 
the Rev. William Palmer, M.A., to Nicholas, Wiseman, D.D.”’ 


Norte 16, page 49. 


It is a mistake to suppose that any reformation of doctrine 
was attempted in the Council of Trent. There was a correc- 
tion of discipline ; but the doctrine of the medizeval ages was 
adopted, confirmed, and asserted to be revelation from God. 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., in his ‘‘ Three Reformations,”’ 
says: “‘It is the boast of Bossuet that by those celebrated 
doctors who called most vehemently for a reformation in the 
Middle Ages, no one ever thought of ‘ changing the faith of 
the Church or of correcting her worship.’ ... The assertion 
of Bossuet is correct as relating to the work attempted in the 
Council of Trent. A reformation of discipline was there 
effected ; but as to doctrine, the simple question was not 
what ought to be, but what is the doctrine received in the 
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Church. The Trentine doctors only attempted to reduce to 
form the doctrines then current, and either asserted or assented 
to by the Roman Pontiff and councils convened by him in the 
medieval ages. They were obliged, on their principles, to 
such a course. They confounded the Church of Rome with 
the Church Catholic, and so predicated of Rome infallibility. 
They could not correct, therefore, the mediseval theology, 
either by primitive doctrine or by Scripture ; for though they 
regarded the primitive Church as infallible, they regarded 
the medizeval Church as equally infallible ; the doctrine of 
the primitive Church was therefore to be explained away, in 
order that it might be rendered conformable with medieval 
theology’’ (page 35). 


Note 17, page 51. 


What is eucharistic adoration? Is it the adoration of 
Christ present in the eucharist, or of His body and His blood ? 
Erasmus writes for Charles V.: ‘‘ The eucharist is only 
adored so far as Christ is supposed to be present there as 
God. The human nature is not adored, but the divine nature, 
which is omnipresent”’ (‘‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus,’’ by 
J. A. Froude, p. 336.) The Rev. Jobn Keble, M.A., ‘“‘On 
Eucharistical Adoration,’’ makes the title ‘‘ On Eucharistical 
Adoration vs. The Worship of our Lord and Saviour in the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion.’’ But he says on page 115 
of the essay : “‘ The only plausible objection that I know of to 
the foregoing statement arises from the omission of the sub- 
ject in the primitive liturgies, which are almost or altogether 
silent as to any worship of Christ’s body and blood after con- 
secration. We find in them neither any form of prayer ad- 
dressed in special to His holy humanity so present, nor any 
rubric enjoining adoration inward or outward.’”’ Maskell, in 
“The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England,’’ said that 
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the one adoring the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist 
supposed that God the Saviour was there present, and if He 
was not there present, he rendered no adoration. 


Norte 18, page 54. 


The Roman Church speaks thus about communion in one 
species : ‘‘ This holy synod, instructed by the Holy Spirit, who 
is the Spirit of wisdom and of understanding, the Spirit of 
counsel and of godliness, and following the usage of the 
Church itself, declares and teaches that laymen and clerks 
when not consecrating are not obliged, by any divine precept, 
to receive the sacrament of the eucharist under both species ; 
and that neither can it by any means be doubted, without in- 
jury to faith, that communion under either species is suffi- 
cient for them unto salvation. For although Christ the Lord, 
in the Last Supper, instituted and delivered to the apostles 
this venerable sacrament in the species of bread and wine, 
that institution and delivery do not therefore tend thereunto, 
that all the faithful of the Church be bound, by the institu- 
tion of the Lord, to receive both species. . . .. It furthermore 
declares that this power has ever been in the Church, that as 
the dispensation of the sacraments, their substance remaining 
untouched, it might ordain or change what things soever it 
might judge most expedient for profit of those who receive, 
or for the veneration of the said sacraments, according to the 
variety of circumstances, times, and places’’ (Council of 
Trent, session the twenty-first, chapters 1 and 11). 


Nore 19, page 55. 

“Tt is true that the Virgin was declared to be the Theotocos 
at the Council of Ephesus, but that title had final reference 
in its bestowal not to her, but to our Lord. The Council of 
Ephesus pronounced our Lord to be one person. It neces- 
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sarily followed, hence, that the Virgin Mary, being mother 
of that one person, was the mother of God ; but the assertion 
of our Lord’s one personality was the end for which the Coun- - 
cil of Ephesus met, and the term Theotocos was introduced 
subordinately as the sign of that one personality. The coun- 
cil had not the rank of the Virgin Mary, but the truth of the 
incarnation as its object, and the word Thceotocos comes down 
to us with this distinctly subordinated character and signifi- 
cance stamped upon it by its early use. It may be said, in- 
deed, that it makes no difference whether the Church used 
the word primarily or subordinately, so long as the word was 
used as a fact ; and that the rank of the Virgin is a result 
from the word itself with whatever view employed. But it 
is undeniable that the original motive for the word necessarily 
presents it to the mind with a certain connection, direction, 
and meaning attached to it. Between being used for one 
purpose and being used for another, there is unquestionably 
a difference, and that difference has an inevitable bearing 
upon the word itself. Mr. Newman, at any rate, seems to 
acknowledge this, for he studiously moulds the whole his- 
torical statement so as to leave an impression on the reader of 
the rank, as such, of the Virgin being the subject of the 
Church’s delineations’”’ (J. B. Mozley, D.D., ‘‘ A Criticism of 
Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Developement of Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ pages 63, 64), 


Nore 20, page 18. 


“Tt has been disputed whether the Augustinian system was 
a reaction from the Pelagian, or the Pelagian from the Au- 
gustinian. Historical evidence favors the latter assertion”’ 
(J. B. Mozley’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predes- 
tination,’’ page 46). Mozley alsosays: ‘‘ In his ‘ Retractions ’ 
(1. 1, c. 9) Augustine refers to this early treatise, with which 
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the Pelagians taunted him as contradicting his later ones on 
the subject of free will, and shows that though not consistently 
brought out, the germ of his ultimate system was to be found 
in parts of this treatise. ... The explanation which he 
gives in the ‘ Retractions ’ of some of the statements favorable 
to free will in the other treatise may be far-fetched, but such _ 
a view as this is evidently agreeable to his later doctrines. 
Nor is Augustine at all a pertinacious interpreter of his early 
writings in the sense of his later ones. Consistency: has less 
charm for him than development as a writer and a thinker’’ 
(page 360). 


Note 21, page 58. 


See the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., ‘‘ Revelation and Modern 
Theology Contrasted.’”’ ‘‘ The predestination and election of 
the ninth and eleventh chapters have nothing to do with the 
great modern controversies concerning these subjects, but are 
limited to the affirmation of God’s right to confer special 
privileges on portions of mankind, viewed in their national 
or corporate capacity, or to withhold them according to His 
own good pleasure. He simply considers these subjects as 
far as they bear on the right of the Gentiles to enter the 
Church on terms of perfect equality with the Jews, but no 
farther. The consideration of the abstract question of the 
divine sovereignty or the divine decrees was a point absolutely 
foreign to the apostle’s argument. The subject is exclusively 
contemplated from the standpoint of a Jewish objector’’ (162). 
The text on which the Epistle to the Romans is written is 
1:16. The Gospel—‘‘ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.”’ 

So also with respect to the Epistle to the Ephesians Row 
says: ‘The words in question (chapters i. and ii.), how- 
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ever, distinctly affirm that from these two chapters may be 
perceived the extent of the writer’s knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ, and this mystery is expressly defined to consist of 
two things—viz., the revelation made in the Gospel of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and of the divine purpose to 
create in Him a great spiritual society in which all holy things 
are to be ultimately united in one communion and fellowship. 
Hence it follows that the subjects in question are not treated 
in their general character as mere abstract truths, but only as 
far as they bear on the institution of the Catholic Church and 
its relation to Christ its head’’ (page 107). 


Note 22, page 69. 


Faber, in his ‘‘ Primitive Doctrine of Election,’’ says that 
*“many of the servants of Christ who lived in Marseilles and 
in other parts of Gaul expostulated with Augustine through 
Prosper and Hilary as follows: ‘ We heartily approve of your 
general confutation of Pelagius and his followers, but why 
do you superfluously mingle with it a system of novel pecu- 
liarities which we cannot receive ? To say nothing of what 
we, at least, deem the utter inconsistency of that system 
with Scripture, it is in truth quite new to us. We never 
even so much as heard of it before ; we find it unsanctioned 
by any one of the preceding fathers, and we perceive it to be 
contrary to the sense of the whole Catholic Church. Be as- 
sured, however, that this one matter excepted, we cordially 
admire your holiness (twam sanctitatem), both in all your 
doings and in ail your sayings’ ”’ (page 93). 


NOTE 23, page 70. 


Mozley, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Predestination,’’ says: “‘ It is 
clear from the argument of the book, De gratia Christt 


that whatever objection Augustine may raise to the Pelagian 
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doctrine of grace, on the ground that grace in it only means 
Lex et Natura, his main objection to that doctrine is not that 
it maintains an external grace as distinguished from an in- 
ternal, or a grace creative as distinguished from additional to 
created nature, but that it maintains a grace which depends 
entirely on an independent act of the will for its acceptance 
and use, as distinguished from a grace which supplies that 
act and secures its own use. Pelagius defines what the func- 
tion of grace in his idea is, and he confines it to that of assist- 
ing the power of the natural will, possibilitatem adjuvat ; the 
phrase supposes a foundation of independent power in the 
will to which grace is an addition. Augustine, on the other 
hand, says it is more than this, and condemns the definition 
as insufficient and insulting to the divine power’’ (page 51). 


Nove 24, page 77. 


There was an attempt made in the Council of Orange, A.D. 
529, to settle the matter. Archdeacon Robert Isaac Wilber- 
force, in the ‘‘ Doctrine of Holy Baptism,’’ says the council 
““sums up its protest against the semi-Pelagian doctrine in 
these two assertions : first, that all the baptized by the grace 
given to them in baptism have through Christ’s help the 
means of salvation ; secondly, that it is a detestable doctrine 
to suppose that any persons are predestinated to evil by 
divine power’’ (page 168). The decree of the council is, 
“Hoc secundum fidem catholicam credimus, quod accepta 
per baptismum gratia, omnes baptizati, Christo auxiliante et 
cooperante que ad salutem anime pertinent, possint et de- 
beant, si fideleter laborare voluerunt, adimplere. Aliquos 
vero ad malum divina potestate predestinatos esse, non 
solum non credimus, sed etiam, si sunt qui tantum malum 
credere velent, cum omni detestatione illis anathema dicimus’’ 
(‘‘ Wilberforce on Baptism,’’ page 168). 
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Nore 25, page 81. 


For an account of the progress of the controversy and the 
action of the Church, see Guizot’s lectures on ‘‘ Civilization in 
France,’’ Lecture V., page 123. Guizot thinks that Augustine 
while living saved himself by his inconsistency. He says: 
‘* While still living Saint Augustine had been accused of ad- 
vocating the doctrine of predestination, the total abolition of 
free will, and he energetically defended himself from it. He 
deceived himself, I think, as a logician, in denying a conse- 
quence which inevitably resulted from his ideas, on the one 
hand, concerning the impotence and corruption of the human 
will ; on the other, concerning the nature of the divine inter- 
vention and foreknowledge. But the superiority of St. Augus- 
tine’s mind saved him, on this occasion, from the errors into 
which logic had nearly brought it, and he was inconsistent 
precisely because of his lofty reason. ... It was by an in- 
consistency of the same kind [as that of Rousseau] that St. 
Augustine resolutely repelled the predestination which had 
been imputed to him. Others afterward, acute dialecticians, 
unhesitatingly went on to this doctrine and settled it for him. 
When he perceived it, enlightened by his genius, he turned 
aside, and without retracing entirely his steps, took flight in 
another direction, in absolutely refusing to abolish liberty. 
The Church acted like St. Augustine.”’ 


Norte 26, page 83. 


“The medieval Augustinian school presents us with the 
names of Peter Lombard, St. Bernard, St. Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, Bradwardine, and others. Among these Lombard 
and Aquinas occupy the first place as formal and systematic 
theologians. The former of these, however, is more of a 
compiler and collector of extracts and references than an ex- 
ponentandaconstructor. His collection of statements, indeed, 
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arranged on a plan, and extending over a large ground, is in 
itself an exposition, and an able one, and it formed the great 
text-book of the Church for centuries ; but it is not an argu- 
mentative exposition, it does not expand and develop by 
statement and reasoning theological ideas. Aquinas, how- 
ever, supplies the deficiencies of Lombard, and, taking up 
the scheme and ground-plan which the older commentator 
furnishes, applies the argumentative and philosophical talent 
to it, and fills it.out with thought, enriching it at the same 
time with large additions from the stores of heathen philoso- 
phy. Aquinas is accordingly the great representative of 
medieval Augustinianism—I might say, of medieval theol- 
ogy... . ‘Taking Aquinas, therefore, as the representative 
of medieval Augustinianism, I shall endeavor... to give 
an account of his system so far as it touches on the particular 
subject of the present treatise.’ ... ‘The doctrine of pre- 
destination, then, in the system of Aquinas rests mainly on 
philosophy, and rises upon the idea of the divine power. 
This fundamenal position was laid down, this religious axiom 
was stated with jealous exactness, and the most scientific 
strength of language, and the rest was deduced by way of 
logical consequence from it. God was the Great First Cause ; 
His will the source of all things, the spring of all motions, all 
events ; it could not be frustrated, it must always be fulfilled ; 
God hath done whatsoever He would, omnia quecumque voluit 
Secit, in celo et in terra.’ . . . So the position that the divine 
will was the cause of all things that were, succeeded the fur- 
ther one that it could have caused everything that without a 
contradiction in terms was possible ; and stated thus indefi- 
nitely, this position was also only a legitimate expansion of 
the idea of the divine power. ... The fundamental idea of 
the divine pewer thus laid down was applied strictly to the 
motions of the human will or to human actions. God was 
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the cause of all the motions of the human will, but He caused 
them by means of the will itself, as a mediate and secondary 
cause’’ (J. B. Mozley’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Augustinian Doc- 
trine of Predestination,’’ pages 234-89). 


Note 27, page 88. 


This was a very different notion from that of Vincent of 
Lerins. He says: ‘‘ Deposttum, apostelus inquit, custodi. 
Quid est depositum, id est, quod tibi creditum, non quod a 
te inventum, quod accepisti ; non quod excogitasti rem non 
ingenii, sed doctrine’’ (‘‘ The Commonatory,”’ ch. 22). 


Nore 28, page 89. 


For an account of the organization of the Pilgrims and of 
the Congregational Church, see ‘‘Epochs of American History. 
The Colonies from 1492-1750.”’ By R. G. Thwaites, chapters 
6 and 7. 


Notes 29, page 89. 


The biographer of Edwards says: ‘‘ It was fortunate for 
Edwards that he should have been associated in his early 
ministry with such a man as Mr. Stoddard. This latter per- 
son had become experienced in dealing with persons ‘ under 
concern’ about their salvation. A little work which he had 
written called a‘ Guide to Christ,’ etc., had been compiled 
for the help of young ministers. In it we may study the 
questions which the young pastor was propounding to him- 
self in his first years in the ministry. They illustrate the dark 
and sombre mood which marks the opening of the eighteenth 
century in New England. Among the questions proposed 
for solution are such as these: Whether God works a prepara- 
tion in the soul before it goes to Christ in faith ; whether men 
should be encouraged in the use of means toward their con- 
version ; in what conversion consists ; how God can be the 
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author of it and yet man prepare himself for it ; how decrees 
are compatible with human liberty; ... whether God is 
under any obligation to hear and answer the prayers of them 
who are unconverted. With such sad, mysterious questions 
as these, the mind of the New England people, or a large 
portion of them, continued for generations to be agitated’’ 
(‘‘ Jonathan Edwards,” by A. V. G. Allen, D.D., page 50). 
“The time had now come for that great ecclesiastical re- 
action or revival, whichever we may term it, for which synods 
had been laboring, though ineffectually, for nearly fifty years. 
The lamentations of clergy and laity over the low estate of 
the Church, the aspirations for a church restored to its pris- 
tine earnestness, as in the early days of New England history— 
these were prophetic of the event which now came to pass 
under the inspiration of Edwards’s influence. 'To him belongs 
the credit of initiating a movement which, beginning at North- 
ampton, was to spread over New England and throughout 
the colonies of America, which was to penetrate into Scotland 
and England, stimulating and giving form to ideas which 
were already fermenting in the mind of Wesley. The im- 
pulse of the great awakening was a theological conviction, 
which first took shape in Edwards’s mind, a belief in the im- 
mediate action of the Divine Spirit upon the human soul”’ 


(page 138). 


Note 80, page 92. 


‘‘ Edwards does not seem to have been aware of the revolu- 
tion which the popular idea of conversion was working in 
the churches. As a consequence of that sharp distinction, 
the baptism of infants was losing its significance. Until they 
had been converted they stood in no relation to God ; they 
were as far from Him as if they had never come within the 
scope of Christian influence. Edwards made no effort to meet 
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the difficulty, nor did he feel called upon to examine the sub. 
ject of infant baptism. He admits that all the baptized are 
in some sort members of the Church; but then he leaves a 
subject which had no interest for him” (Allen’s ‘‘ Life of J. 
Edwards,’’ page 264.) 


Norte 31, page 96. 


“Closely connected with this teaching about the divine 
efficiency is Edwards’s assertion of the divine sovereignty. 
The word in itself is no obnoxious. In the earlier Calvinism 
sovereignty had included the call or election of nations to 
some high struggle for liberty or moral advance. But the 
word as Edwards uses it becomes synonymous with the tenet 
of an individual election to life or reprobation to death. In 
this form Edwards asserts it as the cardinal principle of his 
theology’’ (Allen’s ‘‘ Life,’’ page 59). 

The views of Hopkins and his followers held that ‘“‘ sin is 
the necessary means to the greatest good ; and that uncon- 
ditional submission in the form of a willingness to he lost 
(damned) is the fitting test of regeneration.’’ (‘* The Review of 
the Life of Emmons,’’ by A. B. Smith, D.D., page 251), 


Nore 32, page 99. 


“ The essential points of his system are contained in three 
words— (God, efficiency, exercises. The formula of his distinct 
and comprehensive scheme may, perhaps, be said to be this, 
God by direct efficiency produces all. events and exercises for His 
own glory. Efficient and final causes are the metaphysical 
factors of his theory ; the material and formal causes (as Aris- 
totle would call them) he neglects or denies. On the one hand 
is an absolute decree, on the other hand are events and voli. 
tions, and the nexus between them is the immediate agency 
of God. . . Some of the theological bearings and conse 
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quences of these extraordinary positions will come out in the 
sequel, but no one read in the history of theology can fail to 
recognize their peculiar character and scope. ‘They indicate 
a mind of unusual keenness and penetration, subtle and scho- 
lastic, clear and consecutive. Emmons is, in fact, the school- 
man of New England divinity ; like the schoolmen in logical 
acumen and fearless questioning ; like them, too, in shrink- 
ing from impossible results of his logic ; like them in neglect- 
ing induction and making deduction the royal road to truth ; 
unlike them in his strong moral convictions and practical 
vigor of statement and appeal; and yet, again, like some of 
them—most resembling John Scotus Erigena, in the univer- 
sality of his view of God’s agency, bordering sometimes on 
consequences akin to pantheism, yet not pantheistic, for no 
theologian ever had a deeper sense of God's personal being 
and will, and of His entire distinction from the creature ; no 
theologian ever pressed the idea of creation from nothing 
more sharply and even exclusively’’ (Professor Smith’s ‘‘ Re- 
views of the Life of Emmons,’’ pages 220, 221.) 


Nore 383, page 103. 


“On coming to labor in the vicinity of Rome and Utica in 
the second year of his ministry, Finney was brought into 
contact with ministers of New England training, on whose 
minds the theology of Edwards and his successors was the 
dominating influence. It was in the house of the Rev. Dr. 
Aiken, of Utica, that he first read ‘ Edwards on Revivals,’ as 
well as other volumes by the same writer. Of these he ‘ often 
spoke with rapture,’ according to Dr. Aiken, who adds that 
‘Edwards on Revivals’ and ‘ Edwards on the Affections’ 
were more read by his own family than any other book ex- 
cept the Bible. Dr. Aiken thinks these books had a percepti- 
ble influence on Finney in toning down the original harshness 
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of his expressions in preaching. It was about this time that 
Finney preached in Utica his celebrated sermon upon the 
text, ‘Can two walk together except they be agreed?’ And 
this sermon certainly shows many indubitable marks of 
Edwards’s influence’”’ (“‘ Life of Charles G. Finney,” by F. 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., page 178). 


Note 34, page 104. 


Finney’s system is drawn out in nine propositions by his 
biographer : 

1. Self-determining power of the will. 

2. Obligation limited by ability. 

3. Virtuous choice terminates upon the good of being in 
general. 

4, The will is never divided in its action. 

5. Total depravity. 

6. Regeneration and conversion are synonymous, 

7. The condition into which man is brought by regenera- 
tion. 

8. The doctrine of election is our only assurance. 

9. In this plan Christ is the central figure (page 315). 


Norte 35, page 105. 


Edwards’s biographer speaks of a sermon preached and 
published by him, and then continues: ‘‘ A sermon so re- 
markable as this has not escaped the notice of those who have 
made any study of Edwards’s theology. It resembles so closely 
the later transcendental thought of New England as almost 
to bridge the distance between Edwards and Emerson’’ 
(‘‘ Lives of American Religious Leaders, Jonathan Edwards,’’ 
by A. V. G. Allen, D.D., page 68). 
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Norte 36, page 113. 


St. Ignatius, though strongly maintaining the necessity of 
unity of outward organization under the bishop and pres- 
byters, yet assigns the unity of doctrine the first place. 

‘Study, therefore, to be established in the doctrines of the 
Lord and the apostles,’ etc. (Epistle to Magnesians, chap. 
XHi;). 


Notes 37, page 113. 


‘“The doctrine of the Donatists was conformable to that of 
the Church, as even their adversaries confess, nor were their 
lives less exemplary than those of other Christian societies”’ 
(Mosheim, 4th cent., Part II., chap. 5, § 8) They justi- 
fied their schism partly on the ground that the consecrator of 
Cecilianus had apostatized from the faith in having delivered 
up the sacred books to be burned. 


Nore 38, page 113. 


‘“This was the plain condition of these times ; the whole 
world against Athanasius, and Athanasius against it; half a 
hundred years spent in doubtful trial which of the two in the 
end would prevail’’ (Hooker, ed. Keeble, vol. ii., p. 181). 
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Adams, Discoverer of Neptune, 139 

Adoration, Eucharistic, 99. 

Adrumetum, Monks of, 80. 

Ages, Middle, 83. 

Alexander, 53. 

Alexandria, Bishop of, 31. 

Ambrose, 69. 

Angelic Doctor, 129. 

Anglican Prayer-Book Presents Catholic Doctrine, 117. 

Annunciation, 117. 

Anselm, 153. 

Antioch, 9. 

Apollinarius, 6, 9, 10, 38, 37, 85. 

Apostolical Succession, 116. 

Aquinas, 8, 65, 66, 83, 84, 87, 153. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce, Grace in Baptism, 150; Council of 
Orange, 152. 

Arians, 30. 

Arius, 6. 

Aristotle, 8, 11. 

Articles XXXIX., Augustinian, 128. 

Astronomy, 15. 

Athanasius, 3, 6, 31; against the World, 113. 

Atonement, 3, 6; Limited, 95; Three Theories, 16, 17, 140. 

Attributes of God, 83. 

Augsburg Confession, 138. 

Augustine, 2, 6, 8, 21, 61, 67, 69, T0, 74, 78, 80, 83, 92, 108, 150, 
153; belief in Sacraments, 70; Philosophy and Logic, 77 ; 
Predestination a Speculation, 71 ; on self-determining Power 
of Will, 97; never removed from mooring to the Church, 
92; Pelagians differ from, 76. 
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Baptism, Deferred, 60; Sins after, 57; for Remissions, 57 ; 
of Infants almost given up, 90; Office of, 120. 

Bernard, 156. 

Bigg’s Bampton Lectures, 153. 

Bliss, Loss of, 91. 

Bright's “ History of the Church,’’ 39, 148; “‘ Waymarks of 
History,’’ 143. 

Bushnell, 91; called Attention to Baptism of Children, 91. 


Calvin, 2, 21, 66, 71, 83, 84, 108; Institutes, 128 ; Logic, 119. 

Calvinism, 100 ; Three Dogmas of, 106. ; 

Cakes offered in Thrace to the Virgin Mary, 54. 

Cardinal Newman, 31, 46; on Worship of Virgin Mary, 54; 
on Immaculate Conception, 55. 

Catechism, 122. 

Catholic Faith, 23. 

Causes, First, 84, 158 ; Final, 158. 

Channing, W. E., 108. 

Chapel, King’s, 107. 

Character of Finney, 103. 

Charlemagne, 81. 

Chemistry, 15. 

Choice of God, 84. 

Christianity a Divine System, 68. 

Christian Platonists, 136. 

Church of Rome confounded with the Catholic Church, 147. 

Church's Definition of Faith, 23, 29 ; contends more for Faith 
than Organization, 113. 

Chrysostom, 69. 

Clement of Alexandria on Predestination, 60. 

Clock, Modern, 9. 

Collects, Presentation, 117; Annunciation, 117. 

Collyridians, 19, 54. 

Commonitory of Vincent, 158. 

Conception, Immaculate, 26, 62. 

Confession, Westminster, 87; Augsburg, 128. 

Confirmation, Office of, 123. 

Congregational Church, 89, 155. 

Constantine, 31. 

Controversy, Pelagian, 108. 
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Corporate Life of Religion, 90. 

Council of Chalcedon, 38, 39; of Ephesus, 88, 48, 62, 149; 
General, 6, 12, 28, 84; Nice, 32,48; Orange, 77; Trent, 47, 
126, 146, 148. 

Converted, Division of World into, and Unconverted, 92. 

Creed, Nicene, 25, 142, 143. 


Dead, Prayers for, 58. 

Declaration of Scripture, 71. 

Deduction, 19. 

Defining Faith, 28. 

Definitions of the Church, 238, 29. 

Depravity, Total, 94, 98. 

Development, Newman Essay, 2; a logical Process, 47. 
Discoveries, Scientific, 15. 

Divine Honors to Virgin Mary, 53. 

Doctor, Angelic, 129. 

Doctrine of Fathers, 39 ; of Prayer-Book always existed, 115. 
Dogma, 3. 

Donatist Schism, 1138. 

Dort, Synod of, 128. 


Early Church more zealous for Unity of Faith than Organiza- 
tion, 112. . 

EyOpoc, 136. 

Edwards, 3, 21, 90, 97, 99, 108, 150, 156, 157; Father of New 
England Theology, 93; on Revivals, 15 8: Sermons, 98 ; 
magnifies Grace, 98 ; a enitics Sin, 98. 

Efficiency, Emmons’s Doctrine, 157. 

Elect in English Catechism, 122 ; settles meaning of Predesti- 
nation, 122. 

Election, Primitive Doctrine, 150. 

Emerson, 100, 104, 157. 

Emmons, 108; carried Calvinism to Extremes, 100. 

England, New, Theology, 3, 36. 

Enlargement, Two Modes of, 91; by Baptism, 91. 

Erasmus on Eucharistic Adoration, 148. 

Essay on Development, 2. 

Ephesine Council, 38. 

Epiphanius on Worship of Virgin Mary, 54. 
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Episcopate, Historical, 112. 

Eucharistic Adoration, 49 ; Keble on, 46. 
Eucharist Proof of Christian Religion, 117. 
Eutyches, 6, 10, 83. 

Eutychianism, 148. 

Evil, Whence, 66. 


Faber’s Primitive Doctrine of Election, 61, 151. 

Facts, 1, 4, 5, 7, 18; Religion consists of, 1; No New, in 
Theology, 17, 20. 

Faith without Reason, 2; Catholic, 23; The, 1. 

Faithful Saying, 1, 135, 136. 

Figurative Language, 62. 

Finney, 102, 158; Life of, 156; System of, 157. 

Final Cause, 

First Cause, 84. 

Free Will, 7. 

Function of Grace, 75. 


Galileo, 9. 

General Councils, 40, 41, 70. 

Geometry, 18. 

Gnostics, 79. 

God the Word born of the Virgin Mary, 53; Maker of Mat- 
ter, 25; Choice of Man, 84; and Man, how came together, 
93; Sovereignty,. 96. 

Grace Result of God’s Choice, 82; Function of, 75; Mozley 
on, 151; Pelagius on, 150. 

Grammar of Assent, 31. 

Gravity, 9, 18; Fixed Stars, 187; Theory of, 140. 

Greek Philosophy, 24, 25; Metaphysics, 23, 24. 

Guizot, 2; on Civilization in France, 153. 


Hatch, 143. 

Hefele’s ‘‘ History of Councils,’’ 37. 
Herschels, 9, 18, 137. 

Hibbert Lectures, 24. 

Lite est, 49. 

Loc est, 49. 

Hopkins’ New England Theology, 3. 
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Hook on Reformation, 146. 
Hooker, 39. 

Hopkins, 98, 158. 
Hypostasis, 39. 


Ignatius, 9. 

Imagination, 10. 

Immaculate Conception, 21, 62, 118. 
Incarnation, 143. 

Individualism, 126. 

Indulgences, 45 ; Tetzel, 58; Leo X. on, 59. 
Infallibility, Papal, 26, 45, 62. 

Influence of Greek Philosophy, 140. 
Institutes of Calvin, 87, 128. 

Institution of Oberlin, 102; its Theology, 102. 
Intervention of Virgin Mary, 64. 

Iota, D. 

Irenzus, 6, 27. 


John Scotus, 158. 
Judgment, Private, 39. 
Justin Martyr, 69. 


Kakov to, rotev, 66. 

Keble, Eucharistic Adoration, 49 ; Meaning of ‘‘ the Deposit,’’ 
135. 

King’s Chapel, 107. 

Knox, 129. 


Laws of Reasoning violated, 12 ; Spiritual, 125. 
Laying aside Philosophy, Need of, 114. 

Leo X. on Indulgences, 59 ; Life of, by Roscoe, 59. 
Liberal Christianity, 107, 109. 

Life, Way of, in Catechism, 122. 

Limited Atonement, 95. 

Litany, Christ in the, 93 ; teaches Incarnation, 15. 
Locke’s Essay, 8. 

Logic, Region of Mozley, 188 ; deductive, 5, 6, 8, 77, 137. 
Logical Inference, 2. 

Aoyoc, 88, 34, 87, 85. 
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Lombard, 153. 
Loss of Bliss, 199. 
Luther, Doctrine, 129 ; Principles, 71. 


Maker of Matter, 28, 67. 

Manichean Sect, 79, 86. 

Marseilles, Christians of, 79. 

Mary the Virgin, 19, 26. 

Maskell, Eucharistic Adoration, 147. 

Masses for Dead, 58. 

Master of Sentences, 129. 

Matter, Maker of, 28, 67. 

Maurus Rabanus, 46. 

Memory, 10. 

Metaphysical Doctrine of Eucharist, 117. 

Metaphysical Speculation, 3. 

Middle Ages, 83. 

Mind, 67. 

Modified New England Theology by Finney, 102. 

Monks of Adrumetum, 80. 

Mother of God, 36, 45, 58, 56, 64. 

Motion of Planets, 9, 18. 

Mozley on Augustine, 78, 79 ; Treatise on Predestination, 149, 
156. 

Mvornpuov, 136. 


Neander on St. Augustine, 80. 

Neptune, its Discovery, 139. ") 

Nestorius, 6, 9, 10, 38, 37. 

New England Theology, Edwards, Father of, 98; how Sin- 
ner released, 119; Points of Doctrine involved, 71, 156, 157, 
158, 159; magnified Grace, 85; not traditional and un- 
changing, 88. 

Newman, Consistency of, 43; Essay on Development, 2; 
Grammar of Assent, 81; Indulgences on, 59; on Purga- 
tory, 60, 61; Rank of Virgin Mary, 149. 

New Objects of Faith, 5. 

Newton, 9, 15, 18, 19. 

Nice, Council of, 2, 29, 32, 38, 48, 70. 

Nicene Creed, 25. 
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Office of Baptism, 122; Church, 23 ; Confirmation, 123 ; of the 
Virgin Mary a Development, 47. 

Offices for the Regenerate, 123 ; none for Unregenerate, 123. 

‘Ouotovoroc, 6, 80, 81, 62. 

‘Opuoovotoc, 6, 80, 31, 62. 

Onderdonk, H. U., on Atonement, 141. 

Orange, Council, 77, 152. 

Ora pro Nobis, 45. 

Origen, Expressions not precise, 35. 

Original Sin, 75 ; St. Augustine on, 91. 

Ovora, 30. 

Oxenham on Atonement, 140. 


Palmer, Rev. W., Letters to Wiseman, 145; on Indulgences, 
141. 

Parker, Theodore, 105. 

Pelagian Controversy, 70, 71, 73, 76. 

Pelagian, Semi-, Controversy, 71. 

Pelagian’s Taunt, St. Augustine, 150. 

Pelagius on Grace, 152 ; Propositions of, 73. 

Penance, Doctrine of, To-day, 58; Relaxation of, 141; Sacra- 
ment of, 45, 56, 57, 61, 62. 

Penitential System, 83. 

Perception Sense, 10. 

Philosophical Conception of Son’s Nature, 26, 30; Predestina- 
tion, 21, 56. 

Philosophy and Logic laid aside, 114. 

Planets, 9, 18. 

Plato, 33. 

Ilvevya, 33, 34, 39, 85. 

Post-baptismal Sins, 61. 

Prayer-Book contains Catholic Faith, 1382; Date, 45; em- 
ploys Language of New Testament, 125 ; now for Baptized, 
124; for the owlouevovc, 124; Religion of, Historical, 
126; Theology of, 112. 

Predestination of Augustine and Calvin not different, 85 ; in 
Ephesians, 150 ; in Epistles, 68 ; in Romans, 150 ; in XX XIX. 
Articles, 68; in V. T., 65. 

Predestination, Faber on, 150; not a Revelation, 66; philo- 
sophical, 21 ; Row on, 150. 
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Presence of God gives Value to Sacraments, 64. 

Private Judgment, 39. 

Propositions of Pelagius, 73. 

Punishment temporal and eternal, 58. 

Purgatory a Form of Penance, 60; no Catholic Tradition in 
the early Church, 61; not in Prayer-Book, 46. 

Pusey, Letter to, by Newman, 56; on Mass, 50; Worship of 
Virgin Mary, 56. 


Rabanus Maurus, 48. 

Radbert, Paschasius, 21, 48. 

Rank of Virgin Mary, 149. 

Rationalism of Roman Doctrine, 63, 64. 

Ratramnus,, 48. 

Reason, 10. 

Reformation, 88. } 

Religion consists of, 1; corporate Life, 90; related to Church, 90. 

Renan on History of Theology, 44; Origin of Roman Doc- 
trines, 145. 

Resignation unconditional, 99. 

Results of Development, 47. 

Revivalism deals with Individual, 92. 

Revivals, Two Great, 89. 

Roman Church, 12; Doctrines, 45, 46; are Additions, 63; on 
Punishment, 46; Rationalistic, 63. 

Roscoe, Life of Leo X., 59. 

Row, Rev. C. A., on Nicene Creed, 148. 


Sacrament a Divine Ordinance, 63. 

Sacrament of Penance, 45, 62. 

Sacramental System, 85. 

Saying, Faithful, 186. 

Science falsely so called, 27; New Facts in, 20; of Astron- 
omy, 15; of Chemistry, 15; of Geometry, 15; of Theology, 
4,14, 1%. 

Scientific Discoveries, 15; Form, 14. 

Scripture and Free Will, 77. 

Sects, Two Hundred, 38. 

Semi-Pelagian, 71. 

Sense Perception, 10. 
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Sentences, Master of, 129. 

Sentiment in early Church, Diversity of, 1193. 

Sermons, Edwards’, 98. 

Service Books at Reformation, 44 ; compared, 44; Text of, in 
Roman Mass, 115; under Archbishop Benson, 45; under 
Archbishop Warham, 45. 

Sin after Baptism, 57; Original, 75; Foundation of Augus- 
tine’s System, 95. 

Smith’s, Professor H. B., View of Emmons, 100. 

Solar System, 9. 

Soul and Revivalism, 92. 

Sovereignty of God, 96. 

Speculation, Christian, 92. 

Speculative Doctrine, 30, 40. 

Stars, Double, 137. 

Stuart, Moses, 88. 

Synod of Dort, 128. 

System, Solar, 9. 


Taylor, Jeremy, 31. 

Te Deum, 29. . 

Temporal and Eternal Punishment, 146. 

Temptation to Philosophize, 26. 

Tertullian, 6, 27. 

Tetzel on Indulgences, 58. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 33, 35. 

Theologians, Ingulgences, Inventions of, 148. 

Theological Teaching, 40, 41. 

Theology, Oberlin, 103. 

Thirty-nine Articles, 126. 

Oeo¢ ex Tov Geov, 80, 146. 

Three important Roman Doctrines, 47. 

Tone, Different, in Articles, 126. 

Total Depravity, 94, 95. 

Tradition, 37, 135. 

Transcendental Thought, 159. 

Transubstantiation, 47; made a Doctrine by Innocent Iil., 
48 ; not in Roman Mass, 51. 

Trent, Council, 47 ; Canons and Decrees, 128. 

Trinity, Free handling of, 107. 
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Unconditional Resignation, 99. 

Unitarians, 7. 

Unity of Faith, 112 ; Organization, 112; with Rome, 64. 
Uranus, 15, 19. 

Ursuline Manual, 52. 


Verrier, Le, 189. 

View of Faith by Anglicans clear, 114; Vincent of Lerius on 
‘* Depositum,’’ 155. 

Virgin Mary, 19, 26, 86; aided departing Souls, 53; Divine 
Power, 53; Exaggeration condemned by Gregory VL., 56 ; 
God Word born of her, 53; Invocation of, 45; Newman 
on exaggeration of, 56; Rank of, Newman, 149; Worship 
of, 45, 52, 62. 


Westminster Confession, 87. 

Whitefield, 90. 

Will free, 76 ; self-determining power by Finney, 97. 
Worship of Virgin Mary, 45, 52, 62. 
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